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Important Aids 


Calkins’ From Blackboard to Books. 54 cents. 


A small quarto cloth manual, illustrated, containing explicit directions for teaching reading, 
with suggestions on spelling and phonics. 


Manson’s Blanks for Written Spelling. 


The original blanks with script headings, complete for any kind of written spelling exercises. 
NUMBERS ONE, Two, THREE ; and Economic, ELEMENTARY, and MopEL. Either sent 
for examination for 5 cents. 


Piper’s Graded Seat-Work (Arithmetic). 


Supplementing any Arithmetical work ; securing neatness and accuracy with the minimum 
labor of teacher. 

NUMBER ONE. 32 pp. packet, note size. Practical problems in Elementary Arithmetic. 
, NUMBER Two. 32 pp. packet, note size. A variety of abstract number work, and familiar 
applications of denominate numbers. 


A sample of either sent for 5 cents. 


Standard Examination Paper. 


Cap sheets, specially ruled and printed for formal written examinations. $1.20 per 100 sheets. 


~ Penmanship is an Art. 


Practice makes Perfect. 


RACTICAL 


PORTER & COATES’ SERIES. 


Complete Course -—-Six Numbers, 
Shorter Course -- Five Numbers, 


REDUCED PRICES. 
Per Dozen, 96 cts. 


Liberal Discount to Dealers and School Boards. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 
CIVES 
All the letters in every 
book. 


From two to five times 
more systematic prac- 

tice than any 

other series, 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES 


DOES NOT 

Burden and confuse the pupil’s 
mind with elaborated * Prin- 
ciples”’ and unintelligible 

Elements.” 
Retard the progress of the pupil by 
taking up a whole term teach- 
ing him a few isolated 

letters. 


Standard Examination Books. 


Arranged same as above. Sample sent for 5 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO., Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
HARRISON HUME, Agent, 55 Franklin St., Beston. 


Extensively used in Ne&w York City, PHILADEL- 


PHIA, and all parts of the country. 


Send for Catalogue. 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


> LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN’S | VOCAL MUSIC, 


New Catalogue of the best (TEMISTRY, 


School and College Text-books |2ex-voxs im | 


PHYSIOLOGICAL 
IS NOW READY. | ASTRONOMY, CHARTS, 
SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Eastern Agents for 8. C. GRIGGS & CO. 
and J.C. BUCKBEE & CO., CHICAGO. 


— 


"WALL MAPS 
GLOBES 


If you desire 
to purchase 
the best 


If changes are contemplated in ANY GRADES, teachers should send for this list. There are many 
New Books in this Catalogue, and in their department represent and embody the best scholarship 
of the present day. Address 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, 


87. Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
€. A. SIBLEY, Gen’! Manager Western Agency, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


By A. STONE, D., 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


sa@- June 16th, 1887, adopted unanimously for use in the Schools of the City of Philadelphia. <q 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


ENDORSEMENT WITHOUT PARALLEL. 
EFiarper’s Geographies 


Is the only series authorized for use in the four leading cities and educational centres of the Union, 


INew Work, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago. 


June 29th, the Chicago Board of Education in response to the unanimous voice of the Superintendents and Principals, adopted by a vote 
of eleven to one, * Harper’s School Geography ” for exclusive use in the City Schools. The “ Introductory” has already 
been in use there for three years or more with such good result as to lead the teachers to ask for the “School.” Can better proof of 
the worth of these sterling books be desired ? They are not only attractive, but wear well. And beside being the Best, they are 
the LOWEST-PRICED books offered. 

Teachers who are not familiar with the Series, and desire to teach Geography to the best purpose, should not begin school again 
without taking advantage of the following offer, open only to those NoT using the books. Sample copies, subject to return if not 
adopted, will be sent postpaid on receipt of the following introduction prices: /yfygductory Geography, 40 cts. ; School Geography, 
90 cts. ‘Send to either of the addresses below. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


CHICAGO: 255 & 257 Wabash Ave. Franklin Square, New York City. 


Circulars and Price Lists free. 


BOSTON: 50 Bromfield Street. 


— 
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TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVI.—No. 6. 


Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


of 32 pages free. 


Stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


<r MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 4 


Catalogue on application. 


fits, with every description of 


Illustrated, condensed lis! 


The Literary 
Revolution 


Standard Publications ; lowest prices ever known. NOT sold by Book-sellers ; 
books sent for examination before payment, satisfactory reference being given. 
64-page Catalogue free. JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York, 
or Lakeside Building, Chicago, Ill. Please mention this paper. 


Full Catalogues for three 


PHYSICAL & CE 


JATALOGUE OF OHEAP SCHOOL ae 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 


lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Bu.tock & GRENsHAW, 
528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


A New anp CompLete Set or 


Black-board Drawing Instruments. ; 


All the necessary tools for the accurate 
construction of geometrical problems 7 
~ involving right lines, angles, circles, and 
\ ellipses. 

Graduated Ruler, 3 ft. long, Price, 10c. 

Graduated Open Frame Triangle, with 
the four standard angles, 90°, 30°, 60° 


NANANANN 


\ and 45°. - - - Price, 50 cents. 
A Protractor Scale, 16 inches long, 
Price, - - - - 25 cents. 


Dividers or Compases with removable 
points, metal and rubber. 

Two styles, Prices, $1.00 and 50 cents. 

Beam Compases, a simple and service- 
able article for - - 25 cents. 

An Elliptograph, for the construction 
of Ellipses on the black-board or else- 
where. - Price, 25 cents. 
This, the first practical set of instru- 
; ments for the proper construction of geo- 
metrical figures, should be in every | 


ty 


school-room above the primary grade. 


MILTON 


RADLEY CO. 


OIPRINGFIELD LJ MASSACHUSETTS 


3 ‘cents | Outline Maps. 
bach. (About 3 ft. by 4 ft.) 


America — Europe — Asia and Africa. 


SHOW DISTANCES AND AREAS AT A GLANCE. 


Just what every teacher needs for 
or 30 cts. 


and Historical illustration. 
each. J. W. C. CILMA 


(1) 


Sent postpaid 
N &CoO., 


J. & H. BERGH 


EMICAL APPARATUS 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUES 
OF 


Catalegue of Physical Iustruaments for High Schoo UVolieges. 
Catalegue of Chemical Apparatus. SEND 
-- ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


Catalogue of Anatemical Models. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


' [a LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Write for Quotations to 


Physical Apparatus, 
Pure Chemicals. 


24 Whitehall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


RICHARDS & CO. 


School and Publishing Supply Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM, 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


JOSEPH PILLOTT'S 4 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, : 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES : 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS marovcsour mz WORLD. 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
SPV Tellurians, 
EASY TERMS. CASH OR INSTALMENTS. Maps, 


| A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


NCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Fully Warranted. Tilus’d Cataloguesent Free. | Charts, allkinds, 
ESTEY ORGAN co 159 Tremont Street, Boston. Blackboards, 
- Brattleboro, Vt. Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 


Mortgages on Farms in Minnesota and Dakota in 


amounts of $300 and upwards; inter 7; 
U. S.— Ne. America — South oy 


City 
nterest 7percent. Fifteen years’ experience” 195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Send to Boston Office for Pamphlet and references 686 Broadway, New York. ° 


before you invest elsew 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS, 


W. B. CLARK & Co., of MINNEAPOLIS, offers First 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


recent. Mortgages on Minneapolis 


rere, 
GEORGE WALLACE, A 
19 Milk St., Room 46, Bestin. 


cow core and never 


14 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


knife, purg, salve or suppository. Liver, 
andallbowe constipation—cu, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


OUR TEXT BOOKS. 


Retail Prices, 


Boise’s First Lessons in Creek. $1.25 
N. LLOYD ANDREWS, Ph. D., LL.D, Prof. 

of Greek, Madison University, N. Y.: “ Boise’s 

First Lessons in Greek’ is capital.’’ 


Boise’s liad (first three books). 
BL. GILDERSLEERVE, Ph. D., LL. D., Prof. 

of Greek, Johns Hopkins : "A ver 

useful book for beginners in the Epic dialect.” 


Boise’s Iliad (first six books). ° 

M. L. D OOGE, Ph. D., Prof. of Greek, Univer- 
sity of Michigan: “ Itis incomparably papester 
to any other edition of Homer ever published in 
this country.” 


Boise’s Exercises in Creek Syntax. 

H. M. BAIRD, Ph. D., Prof. of Greek, Univ. of 
the City of New York: *‘ Jones’s ‘Greek Prose’ 
and Boise’s ‘Greek Syntax’ taken together, con- 
stitute an apparatus which is unsurpassed ; or 
rather, if I mistake not, unequaled for the acqui- 
sition of a thorough and familiar acquaintance 
with Greek forms.” 


Boise & Freeman’s Creek Select’s. 2.00 
A.H. BUCK, A.M., Prof. of Greek, Boston Uni- 

versity: ‘1 found the book so admirable in the 

matter selected, in the soundness and accuracy 

of the annotations, and in the unusual excellence 

of the presswork, that I could not do otherwise 

than urge its adoption, and my high opinion of 

the book has been corroborated by daily use.” 


Chittenden’s Elements of English 


A. MARTIN, LL.D., Pres. of DePauw Univer- 

sity, Ind.: ‘As an elementary book, I know no 
work equal to it.” 


Cross’s Eclectic Shorthand. ._ . 

HON. J. J. PHILLIPS, Judge of Fifth Circuit 
Court, .: “1 have bad reporters on the Chi- 
cago Times, Missouri Republican, and St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat report speeches made by mny- 
self, whose work was nothing like as correct as 
that done by Eclectic students in court under my 
observation.” 


D’Ooge’s Demosthenes on the 


ALEXANDER KERR, A. M., Prof. of Greek, 
University of Wisconsin: “1 regard the book 
as by far the most beautiful edition of Demos- 
thenes ever published in this country.” 


Jones’s Creek Prose Composition. 

DR. L. A. SHERMAN, Hopkins Grammar 
School, New Haven, Conn.: * It is a tried work, 
with us, and our success with it increases with 
each succeeding class.”’ 


Jones’s First Lessons in Latin. . 

GEO. C. PURINGTON, Prin. of State Normal 
School, Farmington, Me.: “ I know of no better 
book published ; I have used it six years, and 
like it better with each succeeding class.”’ 


1.00 


1.50 


1.25 


-90 


2.00 


1.50 


1.00 


1.25 


Jones’s Latin Prose Composition. 1.00 


W. H. LAMBERT, Prin. of High School, Fall 
River, Mass.: “1 think thie the best ar- 
ranged book on the subject of Latin Com- 
position that has come under my observation.” 


Morris’s Manual of Classical Lit- 
J.J. WHITE, A.M, Prof. of Greek, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Va.: “ An excellent 
book for class instruction in classical literature, 
and I think it will prove a valuable acquisition 

for this purpose.”’ . 


Peterson’s Norwegian-Danish 
Crammar and Reader. 
DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS 
of the Norwégian-Danish Language. 


1.50 


1.25 


Stevens’s Select Orat’ns of Lysias. 1.25 
W.W. GOODWIN, Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, Har- 

vard University: * It is a valuable contribution 

to our college textbooks, and ought to be most 

cordially welcomed.”’ 

Welsh’s Essentials of Ceometry. 1.50 
C. F. P. BANCROFT, Ph.D., Prin. of Phillips 

Academy, Mass.: ‘1 like the many 

valuable features of the book. Of the notation, 

diagrams, order of development, ete., I could 

not say evough.”’ 


Welsh’s English Lit. and Language. 
UNIVERSITY EDITION. 1 VOL. 


Welsh’s English Lit. and Language. 
LIBRARY EDITION. CLOTH. 2 VoLs. . 4.00 
J. ERNEST WHITNEY, Instructor in English, 
Yale College: ‘‘ Welsh’s ‘English Literature’ is 
unsurpassed for usefulness.” 

THOMAS CHASE, LL.D., Pres. of Haverford 
College, Penn.: * itis avery able book, which 
cannot be read without imparting a great deal of 
information and suggesting many valuable 
thoughts. I am astonished at the success with 
which the author has presented to us the most 
important points in so wide and rich a field.” 


Winchell’s Geological Excursions. 

S. A. ELLIS, Supt. of Schools, Rochester, N.Y.: 
‘* Dr. Winchell has the rare faculty of making the 
facts of geology as entertaining reading as that 
of a first-class novel. Itisa simple delight to 
follow him in his ‘excursions.’ This book meets, 
and most a fills, a want long felt in our 

rimary schools. It ought to create a revolution 
n the study of this subject.” 


Geological Studies. . 

OLIVER MARCY, LL.D., Prof. of Geol ’ 
Northwestern University, Iil.: * Eutirely “tit: 
ferent in its methods from any other geological 
textbook. It is valuable in its facts and fius- 
trations, but more valuable in its questions, which 


require of the stud 
research.” ent thought, reasoning, and 


1.50 


3.00 


Correspondence Solicited. 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
Publishers, . . Chicago. 
Our Publications are also for sale by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 9 Bond St., N- Y- 
SILVER, ROGERS & CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Fire Farms, etc. FULLY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
And by Booksellers generally. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER.........eeeeee0 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 4.75 
AMERICAN TEAOHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEAOHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
SEA-BIRD AND LAND-BIRD. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 


A land-bird would fullow a sea-bird’s flight 
Over the surges and out of sight. 
It joyed to lave 
In the bead of the wave, 
And watch the great sky in its mirror glassed ; 
And all was well 
Till, with measureless swell, 
Under the gale rose the waters vast. 
Then, baffled and maimed, 
With spirit tamed, 
The bird mid the drift on the shore was cast. 


Thou wast that sea-bird strong and light 

(Shall a land-bird follow a sea-bird’s flight ?)— 
Wast fledged on high, 
Close under the sky; 

The wandering cloud would sometimes bend 
With billowy breast 
Above thy nest, 

And in pity moist her substance spend ; 
Yet no mate thou couldst fin 
Like the fieree North Wind, 

And the tempest that tried thee most was thy friend! 


I was that land-bird, frail and slight 

(Shall a land-bird follow a sea-bird’s flight ?) ; 
Low on the earth 
I had my birth, 

In a sunny field where the days were long ; 
There, as I lay, 
I heard the spray 

Of the grass in June growing deep and strong ; 
Fast the days flew, ‘ 
And I followed, too; 

And saluted the sun with my slender song! 


Hear me, thou sea-bird, matchless in flight, 
Shaping thy course o’er the surges white! 
In the making of things, 
Strength fell to thy wings, 
So that thou shouldst not falter nor tire 
When beating abroad ; 
The breath of a god 
Was breathed through thy form,—an enduring fire : 
To me, out of Heaven, 
No fire was given, 
Nor strength, but only the rover’s desire! 


Shall a Jand-bird follow a sea-bird’s flight 
Over the surges and out of sight ? 
The Maker of things 
Has touched my wings, 
And taken from me my blind unrest! 
Now am I blent 
With the fields’ content, 
In the grassy deep where I make my nest. — 
Say, canst thou hear 
My carol clear,— 
Thou, by the soundful sea oppressed ? 


A CHIP FROM CHICAGO. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass. 


Many teachers attend the conventions solely for the 
excursions. They are bored, hot days and evenings, by 
the wordy disquisitions of us old dry-as-chips fellows who 
have our names printed on the programs; they wander 
out in the cool shade, or sit in the airy parlors and on 
the broad piazzas of the great hotels; and they chat in 
the palace cars on the way; and, over their coffee and 
creams and ices, they make remarks, they tell stories, and 
they get acquainted. It is in this social intercourse, and 
in learning how their fellow-teachers work, full as much 
as in the formal exercises, that teachers are improved at 
the great gatherings. Let me give an instance, in the 
hope that others may be heard from. 


Miss Smith (this is not her real name, you know,) keeps 
a school in one of the poorer quarters of Chicago. Many 
of her pupils come from homes not refined. The fathers, 
some of them, tend grog-shops. Some of the mothers 
wash and iron for a living, or they keep cheap boarding- 
houses, but they all wish their children to do well, and 
they value highly the work of the teacher to improve the 
children. The boys wear ragged clothes, not always 
clean ; but in the atmosphere of that school they get the 
desire to be clean, which they cannot always satisfy be- 
cause they have only one suit of clothes! Does Miss 
Smith clamor to be transferred to a school in a cleaner 
part of the city? Does she despise the poverty whieh 
surrounds her pupils? Does she wait for better condi- 
tions before putting forth her best efforts to do good 
work? Does she seek a literary and cultivated atmos- 
phere before doing literary work? None of this. I met 
Miss Smith at dinner. She has a benevolent smile, a 
good digestion, and a love of good literature. She 
does not feel above the children for whom she works ; 
and by placing before them the “ writings of men whom 
the world has chosen to remember,” she has inspired them 
with the same love. This is how she conquered a disor- 
derly boy :—He had refused to obey his teacher, and when 
Miss Smith was appealed to he had roughly pushed her 


against the wall. His father, a rough man, had flogged 


him severely, and afterward he had been sent back to 
Miss Smith’s school, where he sat sullen and defiant. She 


did not nurse her resentment, she did not give way to 
fear of this horrid boy, she did not try to compel him to 


study and obedience in an hour. She ignored his sullen- 
ness for a time, and casually left upon his desk a bright 
little book, — Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. He did not 
notice what she did, nor perceive her purpose. He took 
up the book, read along, became interested, forgot his ug- 
liness, and after a little time even began to ask the teacher 
questions about the story, which she cheerfully answered. 
In this way pleasant relations were at once established, 
the boy, probably without acknowledging to himself that 
he had determined otherwise, engaged in school duties, 
and made no more trouble. On leaving school he found 
work on some periodical, and he is now in a responsible 
position in a publishing house. 

Here was a rough boy transformed into a useful man by 
the silent influence of good literature, and the quiet tact 
of a teacher, forgetful of herself and intent upon the real 
good of her pupils. Nobody can copy just that process. 
She would not do precisely the same thing in another case ; 
but the spirit which led her to that fine process will again 
lead her, and all others who have that spirit, into all truth, 
—the truth of training the young. 

Moral.—You may often accomplish indirectly what no 
amount of direct effort can do. 

Moral No. 2.—The potency of good literature is akin 
to wholesome and toothsome food. 

Query.—Would that boy have been better trained by 
putting into his hands a lot of tools to teach him how to 
do the work adapted to his “ sphere in life ” ? 


COLOR - BLINDNESS. 


BY J. M. FRENCH, M. D. 


Color-blindness, which Webster defines as an imperfect 
sensation or appreciation of color, was first described in 
1777, but its importance was not generally realized until 
a hundred years later, when public attention was drawn 
to the subject by the experiments and investigations of 
Professor Holmgren of Sweden. 

The defect exists in three main varieties,—red-blind- 
ness, green-blindness, and violet-blindness, which latter is 
extremely rare. Dr. B. Jay Jeffries thus describes the 
peculiarities of vision in the color-blind: “ All colors con- 
taining the one in which the color-blind are deficient will 
be grayish, and this in proportion to their individual 
amount of defect. The red-blind sees all objects of this 


color of a darker hue than they are. The same is true to 
the green-blind as to green. Both confound these colors 
with each other and with gray. A mixture of white and 
black in proper proportions to represent the luminosity of 
any shade of red or green will give the color-blind the 
same sensation as that shade.” 

Very ludicrous mistakes are made by the color-blind. 
One gentleman says, “ Yellow and blue are my only dis- 
tinct colors. Red is the most indistinct.” An architect’s 
apprentice copied a brown house in bluish-green paint, 
making the sky rose color and the roses blue. A trades- 
man’s boy offered pink and pale-green paper as good 
matches. A weaver could not distinguish between red 
and green threads, but had to have them selected by an- 
other. Dr. Dalton, a color-blind English chemist, whose 
eareful study and accurate description of his own case 
have made the name “ Daltonism” synonymous with red- 
blindness, had an amusing experience when about to be 
presented at court. Being a Quaker, it was known that 
the scarlet robe of a doctor would be objectionable to him 
on account of its color. “ Luckily it was recollected that 
he was afflicted with the peculiar color-blindness which 
bears his name, and that, as the cherries and the leaves of 
a cherry-tree were to him of the same color, the scarlet 
gown would present to him no extraordinary appearance. 
So perfect, indeed, was the color-blindness that this most 
modest and simple of men, after having received the 
doctor’s gown at Oxford, actually wore it for several days 
in happy unconsciousness of the effect he produced on the 
street.” 

An examination of two hundred thousand persons 
shows that about one in twenty-five males is color-blind in 
a greater or less degree, while among females the propor- 
tion is only about one in four hundred. 

Color-blindness in some cases is the result of disease or 
injury: but in the great majority of instances it is con- 
genital, and largely hereditary. The law of hereditary 
transmission generally confines itself to the male members 
of the family. Thus, the sons of daughters whose fathers 
were color-blind are most likely to be the same. Excep- 
tions to this law have been reported, in one of which 
color-blindness appeared in the females of a family only, 
in four successive generations. Congenital color-blindness 
is wholly incurable, and is not affected by age, education, 
or social condition. Observing, however, that the color- 
blind distinguish colors better in artificial than in natural 
light, attempts have been made, with partial success, to 
palliate the defect by the use of colored glasses and colored 
infusions. When due to disease or injury, the defect is 
sometimes temporary, passing away with the condition 
which produced it. 

The subject of color-blindness owes its greatest impor- 
tance to the use of colored lights and flags as signals in 
the railroad and marine services. Inability to distinguish 
colors, on the part of engineers or switchmen on the rail- 
road, may readily result in accidents fatal to large num- 
bers of people. And, says Dr. Ferris: “ If color-blind- 
ness is considered a grave danger on railroads, how much 
more on the sea! Colors are very important to the 
mariner ; the flags, the side lights, and even the light- 
houses and buoys and beacons, present various colors. It 
is impossible for helmsmen or signalmen to transmit sig- 
nals if they have no appreciation of color. Flags may be 
mistaken, but more especially the white, green, and red 
Bengal lights used as night signals.” 

In testing employees of the railroad and marine ser- 
vices, as is now required by law in most countries, Pro- 
fessor Holmgren’s method has been found the most satis- 
factory, and is generally used. A large number of sep- 
arate skeins of colored worsteds of different colors, rang- 
ing through red, orange, yellow, yellow-green, pure green, 
blue-green, blue, violet, purple, pink, brown, and gray 
with several shades and gradations of each color, are piled 
loosely together on a piece of white cloth, and placed in a 
good light before the candidate. Certain colors are taken as 
test-colors, and the persons examined are asked to matcl 
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them by others of the same color, lighter or darker. The 
first test-color is green, which the color-blind match, not 
only with greens, but with some of the colors, gray, stone- 
color, brownish-red, pale red, fu'l red. Purple rose- 
color is taken as the second test, and is matched by the 
color-blind not only with the same color, but with blues, 
violets, bluish-greens, full greens, or grays. If blues or 
violets are selected, the subject is red-blind ; if full greens 
or grays, he is green-blind; while violet-blindness is 
shown by the selection of blues in the first test, and reds 
and oranges in the second. No color-names are used, as 
a knowledge of the names of colors, and the proper per- 
ception of the colors themselves, are two very different 
things, though often confounded. 


SOME DEFECTS IN PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY JULIA MC NAIR WRIGHT, 


will have been made: é. ¢., we halve the labor, and double 
a result. 

The narrow limits of this paper forbidding dilation 
upon this theme it can perhaps be made plain by a single 
example. Take, in our public schools, the first and second 
primary rooms or classes, or their equivalents in private 
schools : the children are from five to nine years old, and 
the subjects presented to them are reading, writing, some- 
thing of geography, figures covering the simplest pre- 
sentation of the first four rules of arithmetic. Children 
whose heredity, physique, and home environment are good, 
may be beyond these studies at six or eight years, but the 
main body of the children in the public schools remain in 
these rooms up to nine years. Let us also consider that 
the children of the poor usually leave school at about 
twelve, and that to the schoolroom they must look for the 
formation of their intellectual tastes, any bent their minds 
shall take in education, and all helpfulness in suggestion, 
direction, or information. Moreover these children seldom 


There is a great and increasing cry against the crowd- 
ing in studies, the over-pressure brought to bear on the 
brains of our children, in schools of all grades and classes, 
but especially in the primary departments. Physicians 
assert that diseases of the eye and brain are increasing ; 
nervousness is not only a national characteristic, but a 
national danger. The ratio of the insane yearly aug- 
ments, and that new, indefinite disease which our fathers 
knew not of,—nervous prostration,—daily multiplies its 
victims. Much of this physical derangement is charged 
to over-stimulation of the brain in our school system. The 
child, at an age when it should live little more than an 
animal existence, is crowded into the intellectual life. 

A thorough, fair, and reasonable discussion of this 
question would demand that we examine the problem of 
physical deterioration, first in the light of statistics, and 
then by an honest search into its probable causes. Given 
the numerous undoubted instances of infant paralysis, 
nervousness, and cognate diseases, developed before the 
victims have been an hour in school or taught a letter, we 
might be driven to find many of their predisposing causes 
in heredity or pre-natal impressions. 

Instead of asserting a method of education as the fons 
et origo of juvenile enervation, research into causes might 
point out the aleoholism or nareotism of one or the other 
of the parents, the tight-dressing and irregularities of 
food and hours of the mother, as the true sources of the 
weakness of the child. 

But undoubtedly the schoolroom and the school system 
have some of the blame to bear, and to that we direct a 
brief view. In an age where education becomes daily a 
more important factor in affairs, where new fields of 
knowledge are constantly opening, we are none of us ready 
to desire our children to be less well equipped than they 
are in the race of life. We are unwilling that they should 
suffer the penalties, positive or negative, of ignorance. 
Is there, then, anywhere a waste of time and of brain 
power’ Are our children made to labor twice over terri- 


tory that might be covered once? Can we anywhere 


halve the labor and obtain equal result? What is this 


school education ? Is it really understood that it is not a 
finishing but an initiatory process? Is it realized that 
it is a leading out into paths that are to be afterward pur- 


sued? Education is not a crowding of the mind with 


facts,—all the facts on any subject. 

Our education pretends to finish only two subjects, 
the English alphabet and the multiplication table,—the 
alphabet in its printed and written characters, and the 
If we 


consider the alphabet, or the table, in all their possibilities 


table through a certain number of combinations. 


of combinations, of course education no more pretends to 
finish in them than in botany or geology. 

Education in our schools has for its object merely to 
develop the thinking and observing faculties of the pupils 
so far that they may go on alone in making acquaintance 
with the stored learning of the world and be able to inves- 
tigate new fields. Education is giving the keys that open 

he gates of various fair domains, and leaving the neo- 
phytes at liberty to go in and possess the land. It is not 
getting all that is to be got, but it is showing some of the 
wealth that is. If this is a correct idea of education, then 
it is evident that the more easily and compactly and 
quickly these various departments of knowledge can be 
opened the better it will be, and wherever one line of work 
can cover several subjects with equal ease a great gain 


go beyond the Fourth Reader and the Intermediate 
Geography. 
The chief books in these primary schools are the Read- 
ers, beginning with the Primer. The spelling lessons and 
the writing lessons, and often the lessons in notation and 
written figures, are in these Readers. They are the books 
of the schoolroom. To the children who have xo books 
at home, or none but almanac, dream book, and song 
book, the Readers are the sole representatives of the grand 
army of books. Now we deliberately throw down the 
gauntlet and declare, that in forty years very little im- 
provement has been made in Readers, and that no other 
schoolbooks are so utterly beneath the demands of the 
public, so incompetent for their place, as the major part of 
Readers of the present day. 
Are they not far better in binding, type, margin, pict- 
ures, than the books of forty years ago? Oh, yes, indeed ! 
Take the old primer in which we learned to read, bound 
in thin boards covered with crude paper, and printed in 
blue with a little border about each page. But these ex- 
traneous things do not make the Reader. ‘Take the Reader 
itself, how goes it? We learned thus: “It. Itis. It 
isahat. Is it his hat? Yes, it is his hat.” And so on, 
until the book culminated in,— 
** One winter’s day the wind blew high, 

And fast came down the snow,”’ 
with a blue picture, wherein a blue Jane in a blue house fed 
a blue robin on blue snow. And ever since then, through 
all the forty years, the changes have been rung on these 
same few lines, and a “beginning book,” now in press, 
sets forth, “It is a hat. The hat is on the mat. It is 
The First Reader expatiates thus: ‘ Here 
Jane will make dolla 


my new hat.” 
is Jane’s doll. It is a new doll. 
dress. Doll can not walk or hear or talk. Jane can walk 
and hear and talk.” 

And next attention is turned to Fred: “ Fred has a 
John! come and see my new skates. 
Let us go down to the pond.” But John is a very moral 
boy, and he says, “ No; it is time to go to school.” Now 
how do the children like these books? The teachers tell 
me that, as a rule, they cordially detest them. It is hard 
to hold attention. The boys resent the Doll lesson, and 
the girls despise the John and Fred lesson. The repetition 
is odious to them, and so is the harping on well-known 
nothings. Does a reasonable little girl of six need to 
study half an hour on the abstruse propositions, “ Doll 
cannot hear or walk or talk”’? True, you say, she learns 
But here is our answer: Why cannot she learn 
with the reading something that she must know, and 
which, unlearned now, will demand the crowding of a 
future lesson ? 


pair of new skates. 


to read. 


Why cannot she prove that words in a 
book convey new and pleasing ideas? A bright little 
girl, toiling over this nonsense in the primary readers, cries 
out, “I hate this silly book! Why can’t it tell me what 
I don’t know? I know more than the book, now!” 
** Why are you so very naughty over your lesson?” asks 
a teacher of a pupil whom she is trying to drag along this 
flowery path of learning. “I hate Jane and Kate and 
their doll. I wish they were all dead,” is the reply. 
When these readers try to get more interesting, they 
have stories,—weak, shallow stories, which still fail to 
convey new and needed ideas,—and the only intellectual 
result of the stories is the awakening of a taste for trash, 
so that statisties show us that nine hundred and ninety in 
a thousand of books drawn at the circulating libraries by 


children, from nine to fifteen years of age, are the light- 
est possible form of tales. Why must these Readers be 
supposed to have an errand simply to teach the one and 
two syllable words of our language? Why cannot they 
give in these lessons sound, new, valuable, attractive in- 
formation? I think less of our small boys would set off 
on tours to sealp Indians and hunt buffaloes, if they had 
had early aroused in the primary schools, through their 
Readers, a love of natural history and a healthy taste for 
investigating the metamorphoses of insects, the habits of 
birds, fish, and small mammals. ‘Phe English language is 
rich enough in short, clear, strong Saxon words to give a 
pupil a fair start in several branches of natural science, 
while they are yet in the first three Readers. And not 
merely information would be in this Case conveyed, but a 
sound, intelligent taste might be formed, and the children 
who have no home teaching and leave school at twelve 
years would have at least a chance to know something of 
the world in which they live and of things with which they 
come in daily contact during the work of their lives. 
Some one has said, ‘‘Geography should be a peg on which 
to hang all the sciences,—unless, perhaps, mathematics.” 

Reading-books should be such pegs. But under the 
present system reading-books are but weak pegs on which 
to hang the rudiments of English language, and geography 
is not fashioned iuto a peg strong enough to support itself. 
The makers of our primary books should know equally 
well two things: first, how to interest and develop the 
child mind, and second, something reasonable to interest 
it in. There have been Readers offered on some of the 
subjects of natural science, but up through the Third the 
matter presented has been chiefly “ cat and dog stories,” 
or tales of animals in an abnormal state of captivity. 
What is wanted is real science, a fair share of anatomy 
and physiology, given in clear, short words, and bright, 
“taking” style. When we provide for our teachers such 
First, Second, and Third Readers for the little ones we 
shall, in this line, embody some of the wisdom of the old 
proverb about killing two birds with one stone. 


THE DOWN-EAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 
Author of ‘‘School and Camp Series,” ‘‘ Up the Ladder Club Series,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
WILL GAINES’ OPINION, 


Will Gaines and Paul Endicott sat down together in a room at 
college te talk upon the subject of school-keeping. It was ‘ dig- 
nity.’’ It meant at old Bowdoin an afternoon without a recitation, 
**otium cum dignitate.’? They sank back into the generous arms 
of two very comfortable rocking-chairs before a drowsy, purring 
fire. Not for half an hour would the diminutive chapel bell tinkle 
for evening prayers. 

Paul exclaimed, ‘‘ Will, tell us how you did it.’’ 

Did what ?”’ 

**How you kept school last winter at that place where I go 
through your kindness in recommending me? As my predecessor, 
you ought to have quite a story to tell.’’ 

** Oh, yes,’’ said Will, ‘‘ just so.’ He cleared his throat, giving 
a kind of self-satisfied ‘‘Hem-m-m!’’ And it was not strange that 
he had some degree of self-complacency. He was handsome. Ill 
had a great variety of gifts. He knew that when twenty-one he 
would be rich. No wonder that he felt a measure of self-satisfac- 
tion when he looked in the glass or learned of his standing in his 
classes or thought of his heavy pockets at the age of twenty-one. 

As a teacher, he had met with very decent success. 

** Well, Paul,’’ said Will, sagely, ‘‘I will give you the benefit of 
my experience,”’ 

There is nobody like a college student, who has taught just one 
term, to explain school-keeping to another student who has never 
taught at all, and for that first student what a profound admiration 

the second student has! 

Will continued, ‘‘ Let me say this, Paul, in general. While | 

think I may do something for you by way of giving some hints, stil! 

you will have to find out for yourself in the main. Just like 

swimming, you know. You may stand by a boy’s side in the water 
and tell him something about swimming, and it has its value. 

After all, though, he must dip in and paddle for himself, you 

know.”’ 

** Oh, yes, I suppose so.”’ 

“I think the true teacher has it in him. He is born to it much 

as the real mechanic is to an interest in machinery. Hints wil! 

help one. Instruction is always valuable. Still, if it isn’t born in 
him to be a teacher, all the instruction your humble servant can 
impart is worth nothing.’’ 

** How do you know but that you are speaking to one of the born 
kind ? Be as encouraging as you can, for I shiver in my shoes 
when . think of that schoolhouse away back in the country on that 
river. 

Paul, I expect you will do splendidly. You will have the 


* Copyright, 1887, by E. A. Rand. All rights reserved. 
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respect of the parents, the admiration of the boys, while the 
girls 

**Stop that! Tell us what you did; just how you began. See 
here; go through the first day’s work.”’ 

** Well, I will. I walked into school, looked them all over, you 
know, and then rang the scholars to order at nine. We had finished 
staring at one another by that time, and I told them to take out 
their Bibles. They did so. Then I told them they might read a 
certain psalm ; they one verse and I another. They hesitated, but 
I looked as if I meant they should read that psalm if they never 
read another. They got at it and did very well. Then I told them 
they might rise and we would say the Lord’s Peayer. Now you are 
better at those things than I am. Still, there wasn’t any hitch. 
Then I made a small speech, and 

** Did you tell them what you were going to do ?”’ 

** No, I didn’t, only in a general way. I said I was glad to meet 
them, and I hoped each one would try to do his or her duty, and I 
would do my best for them. That covered it, I think. I wasa 
regular Spartan in the length of my speech.”’ 

** Wish I could have heard you,’’ said Paul, who had large 
respect for Will’s forensic powers, 

** | was careful about going into particulars and saying I would 
do this or that. Before you say you will doa thing, be sure that 
you can do it and that you will do it. Look before you leap, old 
boy. I saw that plain enough. Scholars lose respect for a teacher 
who is great in threats and big in promises, and then dwindles 
down to a very small performance. That is my experience,”’ said 
Will, patronizingly, ‘‘ and you may take it for what it is worth.”’ 

‘*Then you have had some experience that was dwindling ? ”’ 

**My share, [am afraid. Oh, but I haven’t finished that first 
day! Well, I then found out where they were studying, and tried 
to arrange them in classes. A host of classes, Paul. Recess came, 
and noon also, before I was aware of it. In the afternoon I finished 
organizing and heard them read and sing. Some beantiful voices 
up there! One girl with an alto voice; I can hear her sing now. 
She is very pretty. You must not be too partial to her.’’ 

**T shall give her a wide berth; but it is well to know rocks of 
danger, that you may avoid them.”’ 

Alton. Don’t forget, ‘rock of danger,’ Alton. Put 
it down in your notebook.’’ 

** Well, tell me some more. 
school ?”’ 

‘* That is something like asking a mechanic how he makes such 
beautiful objects. Govern? That has got to be in one. I can tell 
you some of my methods, I used to mark them for their recita- 
tions, and it helped the good order while it made them studious. 
A boy, to have good lessons and get a fair rank, can’t give very 
much time to mischief, as a rule, certainly. So in that sense the 
ranking helped me govern. Then I marked them for their mis- 
demeanors, and I told them if they got twenty-five something seri- 
ous would happen,—oh, awful!”’ 

** Then you did threaten big, and dwindled small, did you ?”’ 

** Ah, [ was careful. I was not sure of my ground, whether the 
committee would like to have me send them a scholar that reached 
the twenty-five limit. You might make sending to the committee 
a punishment, adding the fear of expulsion. But there, you 
don't want to expel. You want to keep a boy or girl, and tuin 
them into something better if youcan. Then I might have flogged 
if a scholar reached the twenty-five line, but I did not want to 
whip 

‘* Especially the girls, Will. 
deficiencies.’’ 

** And I didn’t want to be hard on the boys, either, mind you. 
I hate flogging. It does not trouble some boys, may be; but out 
of others it takes all the manhood, and I made up my mind I 
wouldn’t whip if I could possibly help it.”’ 

** Well, did you ?”’ 

‘*Not once. I threw a mystery about that twenty-five mark 
limit. I drew down my face, shook my head, and said the scholar 
getting twenty-five would receive my very,—ahem—serious consider- 
ation! But there, while I was awful the way I looked, I expect, 
I gave every scamp a chance by being good one week to cut down 
the old record by three, and so they managed when in danger to 
keep clear of the twenty-five, though it was a kind of air-hole in 
the ice that some of them did skate pretty near. I felt as much 
worried as they when I saw them in such danger.’’ 

** What if they had actually gone in ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I should have got hold of them by the collar, speaking 
figuratively, and done something or other.’’ 

““The management of a school is a great thing, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘*Great ? I came to that conclusion by the time I was through. 
I didn't think so much of it when I began. I felt equal to any- 
thing when I started.”’ 

** But ‘dwindled!’ Well, didn’t the boys trouble you? I mean 
did they ever trouble you so much that you thought you must whip 
them ?”’ 

** There was one boy, I thought, might give me trouble. Boy ? 
He was a young man. I had a suspicion that he wanted to have a 
trial of strength with me, possibly a tussle in school. He did not 
have a good name. Well, of course, I could have handled 
him.”’ 

Here Will rese, stretched himself up to his full height and strode 
about the room. He was a fine athlete, and this display of his 
person might be rather vain, but it was not an empty show. 

** What did you do, Will ?”’ 

‘*What did 1? I had touse my wits. By good luck there came 
into the village, one day, a very heavily loaded team, on runners, 
of course. The driver left it not far from the schoolhouse, at 
noon, while he went into a store to trade. The going was fearfully 
sloshy, and the thing sunk and stuck, and the horses were balky, 
and they wouldn’t pull when the driyer wanted to start them up, 


** Name ? 


How did you govern the 


You never were hard on their 


I saw my chance; it was after school. I said to that big boy, 
‘Shove on your side.” He couldn't stir it an inch. I lowered my 
shoulder and gave it a shove. That opened his eyes. He was 
docile after that.’’ 

** What was his name ?”’ 

‘**T see you want to know the names of all the good-looking girls 
and bad-behaving boys. His name was Potwin,—William Potwin. 
His brother, Titus, was a teacher on the other side of the river,—a 
greasy-haired, conceited chap, I didn’t take to at all. Some of the 
people,—Miles Baker, the school agent, among them,—thought a 
good deal of him because he was ‘ raised there,’ they said, and had 
‘made himself.’ Deliver us from any more such products of the 
soil, I say! However, it complicated things, you know, being a 
brother of the teacher.”’ 

‘* How did this brother come to be a scholar in your school ?”’ 

‘Oh, the family lived on my side of the river.’’ 

**T see, and his name once more ?”’ 

** William, brother to one Titus, a wilful product of the soil,— 
cabbage-head, say. Keep all the names I give you. Den’t forget 
that rock of danger,—one Alton.”’ 

**Oh, did you have any trouble with the girls ? ’’ 

Trouble ?’’ 

‘* Yes; did they behave well, or did they make you trouble ? ”’ 

Will twirled his handsome mustache in pride. What a question! 
He had troubled the female sex all his life-time, from babyhood up, 
but they had never troubled him. 

‘Did they, Paul? They were my best friends, even 
to Amanday Baker, the school agent’s daughter. Got her 
name down? She will want yours within twenty-four hours 
in a gilt-edged album with a wreath of pink and yellow 
roses on the cover. Now, Paul, here is a piece of solemn advice. 
Always keep the girls on your side. I had a sagacious old uncle, 
who, in his day, was a famous teacher. He said to me once, 
‘William, when I taught school, I always made sure that the girls 
were on my side. Having secured the girls, I was sure of the boys. 
Both boys and girls being pleased, I was sure of the parents. The 
parents satisfied, then the committee were all right, and I could 
just whistle and stick my hands in my pockets, proud as the king 
himself.’ I never forgot that advice, Paul.’’ 

‘* What were the arts you practiced to secure that female co-oper- 


ation? I think it would be enough if you would just smile on your 
school.’’ 
‘*Smile? Oh, Paul, I wasa fearful tyrant. I stormed and ——’”’ 
Nonsense! 


** But I made up for it out of school.’’ 

don’t doubt it.”’ 

** But look here, Paul! I learned one thing up there.’’ 

‘* What was it? I need to learn more than that; but give me 
a hint on one point.’’ 

‘** 1 learned to respect ability. We people who give ourselves to 
books may make a great mistake and fancy that knowledge is con- 
fined to us and will die with us. But my horizon up there widened 
a good deal. I appreciated the fact that there is a vast store of 
knowledge outside of books, and I got snubbed fearfully more than 
once.” 

** How ?”’ 

‘* Oh, I can't confess everything to you, old fellow, but I will 
just make that general statement. Some dumpish old shoemaker, 
or slow, blundering farmer, as I thought, had picked up a lot of 
ivformation in the line of their calling, and though I could decline 
‘musa’ in Latin, when it came to leather or corn, I was just a fool. 
So it taught me to respect the man who knew how to do something, 
how to make a house or a shoe, or how to plant wheat or raise 
cattle. Yes, sir, it taught me to respect the knowledge outside of 
books. I don’t know as I shall ever teach school again, but [ shall 
always think of it as the time when I went to school and learned 
something myself.’’ 

‘** You did well, Will. 
subject. If I can only go and learn as well as teach 

‘*Oh, you will, 1 koow; but look out for rocks of danger. 
Hark!’’ Will leaned forward and held up his hand. The glow 
from the. fire played over the shadowy wall, while outside, the 
autumn twilight deepened around the pines back of the colleges. 
Through the dusk, came the softened call of a bell. 

‘* Will, that is the chapel bell for prayers.’’ 

So it is, Paul!”’ 

They rushed and banged down through the bare, echoing halls of 
South College, lighted already with dim, smoky oil-lamps, and 
hurried to the chapel. In the hush of the devotional hour, Paul heard 
the sonorous voice of the ‘‘ prex’’ as he read the old chapel Bible and 
bowed his head in prayer. Overhead, the last of the daylight 
lovingly lingered in the lofty, richly-tinted windows. Below were 
the gathered students, many of them impatient to hear the Amen. 
In the hurried exit that followed, in the walk across the college 
yard where eddied the dead autumn leaves, Paul Endicott forgot 
that he was the master-elect of a country school. 

(To be continued. 


I think you have some good ideas on the 


” 


—Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights; whose singing shafts were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half bent, 
But with the utmost tension of the thong ? 
Where are the stately argosiés of song, 
Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in search of some new continent, 
With all sail set and steady winds and strong ? 
Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 
Who shall become a master of the art, 
An admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart, 
=~ From Longfellow’s In the Harbor,” 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Some FRENCH AND AMERICAN PAINTING, 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
JULY, 1887. 

One could not but feel himself in a rarer atmosphere when he 
went from the Fund galleries to the rooms where the French 
pictures hung. The contrast would impress him before he knew it, 
and would tell him better than words could that there is a superi- 
ority in the French artists which the Americans will have to work 
for some time to overtake. 


The collection has been brought here to show and not to sell. 
In a way, it is a successor to the famous Impressionists’ exhibition 
of last year. It has not made so much of a sensation as the Im- 
pressionists, probably, because the American mind is not to be pro- 
foundly surprised by anything twice. Moreover, between times, 
M. Darand-Ruel, a great Paris picture dealer, has shown a well- 
chosen collection, including works of many of these same artists at 
one of the 5th Avenue art stores. Although this had many medi- 
ocre examples of such schools and artists as were represented in 
last year’s exhibition and are to be seen now by their best, this 
was a noticeable collection, and helped to give New Yorkers an- 
other lift in the direction of understanding the aims and methods 
of this new school of French painters. Therefore the present ex- 
hibition has given more genuine pleasure, probably, and excited 
less wonder, than its forerunner, which was also more strictly rep- 
resentative of the extreme Impressionist school than is this. 

There are really few of the pictures in this exhibition unworthy 
careful study, and more than one artist is represented by works it 
would repay a good journey to see. Jules Lefebvre and Jean 
Jacques Henner, both painters of the nude human figure, have 
large and splendid compositions, which perhaps are the chief 
pieces in the collection. Each of these artists has a different 
method, and both paint as well as ‘‘ compose’’ with wonderful skill 
and refinement, and with such strength and life and exquisite brush 
work as one very seldom sees in this country. Henner’s largest, and 
by far his most important piece, is a great canvas that takes up most 
of the space on one of the end walls, and attracts, as well as rests, 
the eye at once by the deep green glades of a cool dell, where two 
maidens, with their unfathomable eyes and luxuriant hair seem in 
their natural element, living as the wood-nymphs of An Eclogue 
should live, doing nothing or playing upon a lyre,—time and the 
green world around them theirs forever. M. Henner has here three 
other pieces, and in them all there is the same depth and softness 
and harmony, the stillness and repose of the composition as a whole, 
and most delicate, firm, and truly human flesh of woman, as a 
poet sees it. The tints with all their shadings, sometimes gray, 
sometimes almost brown, are exquisitely true, and in all the flesh 
the closest scrutiny can scarcely trace the signs of the brush, 

Upposite this *‘ Eclogue’’ is the great ** Diana Surprised,’’ of 
Lefebvre. Diana, too, will bear close looking, for the method is 
fine, but she and her group of six maidens, who, having finished their 
hunt, have come to this quiet spot in the shadow of a great rock (on 
which the gray light plays very delicately), and having laid their 
doe and their hunting paraphernalia on the ground, have sought 
the cool and quiet pool for a bath. Before they are all in the 
water, a sound startles them, and flocking around their disrobed 
goddess, they wait and listen for further signs of the intruder. 
‘This is not a new subject; it is one that admits of being done very 
badly; but here it is well done. The atmosphere is felt; the 
figures are beautiful in grouping, in drawing, and in the treatment 
of the flesh, and, moreover, the whole seven, including the cres- 
cent-crowned huntress, present a sincere picture, a seemingly un- 
studied diversity in attitude, physique, and coloring. 

Beside this striking canvas, which is the only representation of 
Jules Lefebvre, there is a strong, fresh piece of real life, by Auguste 
Feyen-Perrin. Itis entitled ‘* Fisherwomen at Caneale.’’ Lt is out 
of doors. You feel that instantly. Butone of the most rematkable 
things about it is the way in which, without resorting to the flat back- 
ground effect, everything is made subordinate to the fresh, pretty, 
blooming girl, who, with an old woman leaning somewhat heavily 
on her arm, heads a line of fisher-folk walking up the wet beach. 
She has a splendid physique, and there is a charm of rugged, 
healthy, modest loveliness in her face, with a slight suggestion of 
tender sadness, characteristic of folks who live by the sea. It isa 
bright, suoshiny day with them, and an airy place, though no 
strong effects of breeze or shadow are shown; and the sky above 
them is something like the fair, clear blue and the ragged clouds 
of a Fortuny sky; but M. Feyen-Perrin gets his clouds ragged 
without Fortuny’s trick of wiping the paint off and letting the bare 
canvas peek through. 

These artists are in sympathy with the Impressionists’ school, but 
not the extremists’. ‘They of the radical school were represented in a 
gallery by themselves. Most prominently, of course, is their 
leader, Claude Monet. His landscapes are often beyond most of 
us. He is striving to express himself by a method we do not un- 
derstand. But he is one of the leaders in a school of by no means 
insignificant men, and is winning distinction by his sure portrayal 
of light and air, and sometimes movement and color,—though it 
is his purposes in this last-named direction that we often fail to 
understand. Why he should depict the Cliffs near Petites Dalles 
(to take one instance out of many) by a speckled mass of small, 
patchy dabs of yellows, greens, purples, blues, etc., out of which it 
is not easy at first to realize where the defining lines of sea, shore, 
cliff, and sky come, must certainly be fur sume good reason,— 
which it is to be hoped we shall some day comprehend. 

Now the spirit and the realism of John Lewis brown, the painter 
of horses and horsemen, we can understand,—and admire all his 
examples in this exhibition, from the group ot big omnibus horses to 
the little sketch of cavalry on the beach at Hontleur. but, on the 
other hand, there is the flat, decorative work of Purris de Chav- 
annes, that, in the instance of the ‘‘ Poor Fisherman,’’ if not in all 
his ten pieces, makes us ask, What was be trying todo? We see 
a vacant shore, a flat sheet of water, only washed in, apparently, a 
woman and child in the middle distance, and a most woe-begone 
man close in the foreground, at the bow of his boat, whose keel is 
on the shore. ‘The whole of it has the effect of being merely laid 
in,—but poverty is expressed in every inch of it. 

Among a great deal else that is striking, there are several religious 
pieces in this collection, notably by Charles Louis Muller and 
Raphael de Ochoa ; two striking landscapes, with strange effect of 
the glow of sunrise and of sunset from the brush of ‘Théodore 
Rousseau. A good many of the characteristic, quiet, gray land- 
scapes and water scenes of Alfred Sisley, from the Durand-Ruel 
collection, are among thelrest, and some impression pictures of the 
Orient by Victor Pierre Huguet. whose name is so often heard in 
connection with Monet, though aH of his work that I have seen is 
much less extreme. 

* * 

But these letters do not presume to undertake the great task of 
describing or criticising these two strongly contrasting exhibitions. 
They are merely a mention, an effort to give some idea of what they 
contain, and some of the characteristies of the most notable artists 
represented in them, H, A, 8, 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
BY BRITIFFE SKOTTOWE, 
Author of “ A Short History of Parliament.” 


Oxrorp.—A conference of persons interested in the progress of 
the University Extension System met here with the view of dis- 
cussing a number of questions connected with the subject. The 
Rev. J. Perceval, head master of Rugby School, presided, and in 
the course of his address he drew attention to the great advances 
which university extension had made of late, and the steps by which 
it had progressed from the first commencement. He especially 
pointed out that the course of the movement tended to show that 
there was a sincere conviction in the minds of large numbers of 
persons, that it was the duty and interest of the universities to do 
all that they could to extend, to strengthen, and deepen their hold 
upon the national life of the country in the great centers of our 
population. The conference resolved that much has been done 
and very satisfactory progress made in the last few years, but much 
more remains to be done. The principal difficulty is the lack of 
funds which renders it necessary that the lectures, even in the poor- 
est districts, should be self-supporting, and this necessity very seri- 
ously hampers the action of the central authorities. Nor is there 
any hope of any very decided development of the system until a 
permanent income has been created of safficient amount to admit of 
subsidizing lectures in localities where such assistance is deemed de- 
sirable. 

The election of the Rev. W. J Jackson to the headship of Ex- 
eter College was dictated solely by reference to his adminis- 
trative capacity. If it had depended simply on literary renown or 
eminence in scholarship, there were others among the resident fel- 
lows who would have had a superior claim. The present genera- 
tion, however, in Oxford is of opinion that the great prizes in the 
university should no longer be regarded as luxurious sinecures in- 
tended simply to provide ease and comfort for the later years of 
some distinguished scholar and entailing few but honorary duties. 
The heads of modern Oxford are intended to earn their salaries, 
and hence it becomes necessary to consider whether they are capa- 
ble of performing the duties allotted to them, 

UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGIATE.—That the ery for effective re- 
form in the Scotch universities will not be welcomed by all in the 
universities themselves is evident from Prof. Campbell Fraser’s ad- 
dress to the graduates of Edinburgh University on *‘ Graduation 
Day.’’ While referring to the criticism of the universities as ** wel- 
come,”’ he entirely ignored it when he came to speak of prospective 
reform. In his opinion the only reform needed is one which will 
have to do with the founding of new chairs and new scholarships. 
The pressing need for an entrance examination to the Faculty of 
Arts, with many other questions of equal importance, he totally 
disregarded. 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL. — The Educational Endowments 
Committee have issued their report. ‘This document expresses a gen- 
eral approval of the policy of the Endowed Schools Act, but ree- 
ommends an extension of that policy on the ground of the recent 
industrial changes, particularly in the direction of making the 
grammar schools and kindred ‘institutions more available and more 
suitable for the poor. It points out the desirability of adapting the 
education in elementary endowed schools to the wants of the par- 
ticular localities in which they are situated, and of reducing the 
fees for such education to the lowest possible limit. It advises 
the utilization of endowments for the purpose of .giving an impetus 
to technical education. It also recommends the introduction of 
more efficient systems of examination in the schools, periodical re- 
ports to Parliament, more thorough representative management, 
and the concession of greater freedom of action to the localities in- 
terested. 

Islington has rejected the Free Libraries Act by a large majority, 
but more than a third of the rate-payers took so little interest in 
the question that they did not record their votes at all. This latter 
circumstance is curious, but the singularity is by no means peculiar 
to Islington. And yet the introduction of the act entails such a 
considerable increase in the rates that it ean scarcely be a matter of 
indifference to any. The inevitable conclusion is thkt there are a 


very large number of people who are not only skeptical as to the 
— of the act, but are also ignorant of the mode in which it 
works. 

The Education Department has issued a Blue Book on the sub- 
ject of School Boards and School Committees in England and 
Vales. Exclusive of London, with its one school board and pop- 
ulation of nearly four millions, there are in the municipal boroughs 
of England 137 boards to a population of 7 millions; and in Welsh 
boroughs 13 to a population of 2‘ millions. In English parishes 
there are 1,789 boards to a population of 4% millions; and in 
Welsh parishes 27") to a population of 751,000, The totai popula- 
tion, therefore, under the 2,224 school boards is about 16 millions, 
The number of English boroughs under school attendance commit- 
tees is 116 with a population of 1,600,000; and Welsh boroughs 9 
with a population of 40,000. The number of urban sanitary dis- 
tricts, under such committees in England, is 73 with a population 
of 800,000, and in Wales none. In England there are 534 unions 
under committees, with a population of 7 millions; and in Wales 45, 
with a population of 320,000. The total population, therefore, 
under school attendance committees is nearly 10 millions. The 
population figures, as given here, are in nearly all cases stated in 
round numbers for convenience sake. 

A conference of over four hundred teachers in elementary schools 
met at Portsmouth to discuss a number of matters connected with 
their profession, and to arrange for joint action io the future. 
Among other matters it was agreed that the system of classifying 
schools as ‘*‘ fair,’’ ‘‘ good,’’ or ‘' excellent,’’ and awarding them a 
corresponding money payment,—the merit grant,—is unfair in 
its application, is calculated to provoke jealousies and bad feeling 
among both managers and teachers, and to become a powerful in- 
centive to over pressure. The case was very powerfully stated by 
Mr. George Cirling, a London School Board master, bat it must 
be remembered, on the other side, that this system also tends to 
keep the energies of both masters and pupils in a very satisfactory 
state of intense animation, and that it would be difficult to provide 
an effective aubstitute were the money grants once swept away: 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Every teacher owes it to himself, to his profession, 
and to his school, to know the best things written by 


Froebel. 

WE teach not merely from the ideal standpoint, but 
those subjects and in those ways that natural and artificial 
requirements demand. 

Scuoor work should be pleasant for the child, but to 
call it teaching when one merely makes school life pleas- 


ant is as vicious as it is weak. 


EXAMINATIONS may be made very useful to stimulate 
pupils to study keenly, boys especially. Hence it is wise 
to announce them several days beforehand, and to have 
only one each week. 


Tae child is to be taught to know some things, 
and to do some things, and it is one phase of the teach- 
er’s art to appreciate what he is to teach the child to 
know, and what he is to teach him to do. 


Ir is useless to fight against fate. The child has al- 
ways shown “a perverse preference for play rather than 
lessons,” and it is our business to utilize as much of this 
play spirit as possible in furnishing zeal in study. 


In the Cleveland schools the size of every important 
country in the world is taught with reference to the size 
of Ohio. Their own state is made the size-unit of the 
world, care having been first taken to give a good idea 
of the size of this home state. No other state affords a 
better unit, few as good, and yet any state can be so 
utilized. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XV.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A.M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


‘We have observed the sun and stars as they appear 
to us at different times of year, and have also tried to see 
how they look at different points in the northern hemi- 
sphere at different times of year. Let us now see how 
certain heavenly bodies look to an observer on the 
equator.” 

“Where does Polaris appear to us when we are at the 
north pole 

* At our zenith.” 

“ What will be the apparent change’ if we move 20° 
from the north pole ?” 

“ Polaris will appear to fall 20° from our zenith 
toward our horizon.” 

** Where will Polaris appear when we are 50° from the 
north pole ?”’ 

“If we are 50° from the north pole, Polaris will ap- 
pear 50° from our zenith, or 40° above our horizon.” 
“How much further shall we need to move from the 
north pole to have Polaris appear at our horizon ?” 

“We shall need to move 40° further from the north 
pole, or to the equator, to have Polaris appear at our 
horizon.” 

“How many degrees have we moved? How far are 
we now from the north pole ?”’ 

We have moved 90°, and are now at the equator.” 
“Tell in a word the changes that have occurred.” 
“We have moved 90° from our first position, when 
Polaris was at our zenith and the equator was at our 
horizon, but are now at the equator. The celestial 
equator passes through our zenith, while Polaris is at our 
horizon. Our zenith has become our horizon and our 
horizon our zenith.” 

‘“‘ Where on our horizon line does Polaris appear?” 

“ Polaris is always toward the north, and therefore 
must be at the northern point of our horizon.” 

“ How will a star 20° from Polaris appear to us at the 
equator 

“Tt must always keep 20° from Polaris, so it will 
appear to rise 20° east of Polaris; continue in its course 
upward and northward until it is directly over Polaris 
and 20° from it. It will set 20° west of Polaris, having 
been in view 12 hours or during half its orbit.” 


“Can you illustrate these statements 80 as to assist us 
to see them a little more clearly ? ” 


* Copyright, 1387. 


this way: 


“Let us think of ourselves as standing at the 
point O, looking toward the north point of our horizon at 
P. The east, west, and south points of our horizon will 
then be marked respectively by E, W, and S. Let 1 rep- 
resent the star at its rising point, 20° east of Polaris Its 
path can then be easily seen to follow the circle around to 
2, its setting point, 20° west of Polaris. The dotted line 
represents the portion of the star’s orbit below our hori- 
zon. We can see from this that P is represented as the 
center of the circle, half of whose circumference is above 
and half below the horizon line. It becomes evident 
from this that the star will be in our view 12 hours.” 

“* How would you illustrate the equatorial plane in a 
case like this?” 

* As the equatorial plane is at right angles to the plane 
of the earth’s axis, it may be represented in this way : 


“The plane of the earth’s axis corresponds to the plane 
of our horizon, which we have just seen; so this other 
plane, E E, at right angles to it, must represent the 
equatorial plane.” 


DONCHER.” 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL, A. M. 


The object, at least the habit, of all speakers in any language is 
to abbreviate, to expedite speech. A class of ‘linguistic reform- 
ers’’ are now trying to place obstacles in the way,—to fetter the 
tongue, and to give it great annoyance, if not impediment. 

The pronunciation of don’t you, can’t you, won't you, sounds like 
doncher, cancher, woncher. This pronunciation is now attacked by 
speech trimmers (and copiers of affectation’s ways) as wrong and 
‘‘inelegant.’’ It indicates, they declare, sloven speech, and is, 
at all events, common; and common things to many persons are 
akin to the vulgar. 

It is proposed to eliminate doncher and family from the language 
by pronouncing don’t you as two words, stopping upon the ¢ of 
don’t, giving it full pronunciation, and then passing on to you. 
But this attempt to worry the tongue will not, cannot, succeed. 
The tongue will have none of it except when the mind be a constant 
mentor over it. 

To say don’-t-youis difficult, even if repeated slowly. It requires 
an effort. Respiration stops, and the tongue cleaves to the roof of 
the mouth. It may be momentary, but long enough to be detected 
by the hearer; and the hearer, if he does not know why the speaker 
stumbles over the ¢ in don’t, may think that itis the result of a stam- 
mer. 

But this pronunciation, or stumbling, does not trouble the 
speaker long. When the mind is admonished to keep an eye on 
don’-t-you, and does keep it there, don’ -t-you is perfect ; but as soon 
as the speaker becomes interested, eager, and the ntind has some- 
thing more important to attend to, doncher comes forth in all of its 
old-time “‘inelegance.’’ The speaker cannot help himself. The 


tongue returns to its old love and trips lightly over doncher. 
There is such a thing as the mind’s interfering with speech, and 
the monitory labor in behalf of don’-t-you is an example. Doncher 
is our pronunciation, because the tongue has been taught it, because 
it is right. Don’-t-you is foreign to the method of the English 
tongue ; it is a sign of affectation, or it is accepted as proof of the 
presence of an impediment. But, for reasons given, this halting 


pronunciation will make no headway. The tongue shuns it, and 
the mind leaves it the moment the speaker’s back is turned: 


“T think the appearance of the star can be shown in 
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DO DREAMS MAKE HISTORY? 


In the JOURNAL of July 7, Supt. Marble prefaces an interesting 
account of some examples of reasoning in dreams by the statement 
that the article is ‘‘not educational.’’” He however closes the 
article with statements which are opposed to what I deem good 
educational notions in regard to history, and which I desire to 
challenge. 

Mr. Marble himself says: ‘‘ We are not wont to associate much 
reason with dreams.’’ Does he seriously wish to question the 
wisdom of this habit of thought ? Apparently he does, for he goes 
on to say that not only “ many an invention has been made, many 
a riddle solved, and many a logical deduction been drawn in 
dreams,’’ but he does not “ wonder that the ancients put confidence 
in dreams,’’ and closes with the amazing assertion that, ‘‘ Strike 
from history the inventiveness of dreams, and all the course of 
empire would be changed.’’ Surely this is the reductio ad absur- 
dum of the study of history. Does Mr. Marble mean what he 
says? If so, is not the ‘‘dream book”’ again in order instead of 
“* The Philosophy of History,’’ and are not all attempts to interpret 
history as the product of self-conscious intelligence to be given up ? 
Granted that we can sometimes detect in dreams not altogether 
extinguished gleams of logical thought, and even in rare cases some- 
what sustained examples of it, are not these instances so rare and 
uncharacteristic of the dream state as to be always remarkable and 
recounted as exceptional, and is not the well-known chief character- 
istic of the dream state the fact that in it the conscious will is not 
in control, and that the visions float before the dim consciousness at 
nearly or quite pure hap-hazard, presenting things and thoughts 
the most incongruous ? 

The belief that the ‘‘ course of empire ’’ has in any essential 
feature, such as has importance to the student of history, been 
shaped by dreams, belongs to that stage of consciousness which 
cannot distinguish between a trivial occasion and a potent and real 
cause. It is that condition of mind which can be induced to believe 
that the ‘thirty years’ war’? in Germany was caused by the 
‘throwing of a man out of a window,”’ or that the “‘ war of 1812” 
was caused by ‘‘a pig getting under a man’s gate’ (thereby causing 
the detention at home of a member of a state assembly whose vote 
would have entirely changed the course of events, ete.) ; or that 
‘the tear which trickled down the cheek of Washington’s mother 
when her son wanted to become a sailor was the cause of American 
Independence "’ (preserving Washington, through his affection for 
his mother, to a career on land, and hence permitting his subse- 
quent services to his country). Yet such nonsense is so current 
and the need of a rational view is so great that we should beware 
how we in any sense give it countenance. 

To believe that the essential course of human history is con- 
trolled, or in the long run seriously affected by dreams, is to believe 
that the world is not the theatre of reason and self-conscious intel- 
ligence, gradually working itself out into clearness; it is to believe 
that man, in bis highest nature and function, is not free, but the 
sport of triviality and accident; it is to believe that ‘‘ his little 
life’’ is not only ‘‘ rounded ’’ but literally ended ‘‘ by a sleep.’’ 

That Mr. Marble would seriously teach this is not to be sup- 
posed, but he seems to have fallen into a carelessness of expression 
tor the moment to which it may be well thus to call attention. 

CLI0, 


HONORING AN OLD TEACHER. 


Mr. J. L. Pickard, who recently resigned the presidency of the 
State University, at Iowa, and retires to private life, will be ten- 
dered a grand reception at Plattville, Wis., by his old pupils of 
thirty and forty years ago. No expense has been spared to make 
this reunion of his pupils and the reception held in the place of his 
earliest successes in the cause of education a grand affair. 

One feature of the occasion will be the presentation of an album 
to Mr. Pickard, containing photographs (cabinet size) of as many 
of his pupils as may be pleased to furnish them. Students have 
been requested to send autograph letters, giving in a brief form the 
matured opinions of later years of the influence of Mr. Pickard’s 
teaching and example upon their lives and characters, or such 
reminiscences of school days as may be of interest. 

Assurances of attendance have been received from over two hun- 
dred students scattered throughout the country. Major Alexander 
McKenzie, of the U.S. Army; Hon. Charles L. Burt, of Louisiana ; 
Col. M. M. Miller, of Kansas; Judges Blackstone, Law, and Carter, 
of Wisconsin; Dr. John S. Lewis, of Dubuque; Rev. R. L. Me- 
Cord, of Illinois, and others equally well known, will be present. 
The chairman of the committee, J. H. Evans of Platteville, and 
the secretary, Dr. John Lewis of Dubuque, have been indefatigable 
in their efforts to reach as many of the students as possible. The 
homes of citizens will be open for the entertainment of guests 
during the reunion. The reception will be held in Academy hall, 
of the State Normal School. 

Platteville is a picturesque town, situated in the southwestern 
part of the state, and about forty years ago was in the center of 
the great lead mines of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Here the 
well-known novelist, Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, spent her early 


married life, and some of her characters in her first novel,—Retri- 
bution, —were pen-pictures of persons she had known in Platteville. 
‘*She was a nice little body,’’ said an old lady to me in answer to 
some of my inquiries, ‘‘ but she was no housekeeper.’’ As the now 
famous novelist was but a mere girl then, her remissness in that line 
can be readily condoned. 

Another pretty novel, entitled Queen Bess, by Miss Marion Shaw, 
now a teacher in the high school of Minneapolis, makes Platteville 
the place in which to lay the opening scenes of her charming story. 
The principal characters were her schoolmates of the Platteville 
Academy. 

The surrounding scenery is idyllic. The beautiful rolling prairie, 
dotted here and there with shady groves of oak and maple, the 
many pearly, pebbly brooks, and clear, deep streams that run 
through deep, shady ravines, make the place an inspiration to poet 
and painter. Here, surrounded by genial, cultivated people, Mr. 
Pickard taught for a period of fourteen years. He first made it 
what it is to-day, in an eminent degree an educational center. It is 
but fitting that at the close of his labors he return to his early 
friends in whose hearts he has ever held the first place. 

The sentiments of the toasts, and the names of respondents are 
as follows: ** The Old Academy,’’ Rey. D, H, Mitehell; ‘* Our 


Poetry and Art,’’ Judge Thomas J. Law; ‘‘ Our Good Boys,’’ Mrs. 

C. M. Henderson ; ‘‘ Our Best Girls,’’? Major Alexander McKenzie ; 
**Our Soldiers,” A. Richards; ‘‘The Absent,’’ Chauney Wiltz; 
“All the Rest of Us,’’ Rev. William Bray; ‘‘ Education in Wis- 
consin,’’ President MeGregor; ‘‘Our Bad Boys,’’ Meta Wellers ; 
Platteville To-day,” Judge Blackstone; ‘‘ Our Beloved Teach- 
er,’’ Rev. T. O. Douglas. M. W. 


ROUND LAKE. 


The summer school under the direction of Dr. J. H. Worman 
opened July 11. The students and teachers worked with en- 
thusiasm. 

The number of students was considerably above the member- 
ship of last year. There were in active operation 39 classes, under 
the daily instruction of 27 earnest, able, and cultivated men and 
women, 

Not a few of these instructors have a national reputation, and 
bring to the students who are fortunate enough to be under their 
tuition, a ripe and rich experience and scholarship, which cannot 
fail to have its influence, and bear fruit in widely scattered portions 
of our land during the coming year. Being daily under the influ- 
ence of such workers and thinkers as Dr. Worman, Dr. Hailmann 
of Indiana, Professor Van Fingerlin of South Carolina, Professor 
G. Guttenberg of Pennsylvania, Professor Longley of Montreal, 
Professor Frye of Massachusetts, Professor Fitz of New York, 


Professor Bemis of Massachusetts, and others, must prove a blessing 
and inspiration to many a weary, perplexed, and hard-worked 
teacher. 

Many of the students came from distant sections of the coun- 
try, — from Texas, California, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Ohio, Massachusetts, and Vermont. There were at 
least fourteen states represented. 

The school of Methods worked three hours daily,—one half of the 
time in the model school, directed by Miss White of New Bedford, 
Mass. The lectures of the first week were on ‘‘ School Manage- 
ment,’’ by Principal Norton of Elmira; on ‘* Numbers,’’ by the 
same gentleman; on ‘‘ Methods in Arithmetic,’’ by Professor Hail- 
mann of Indiana; on ‘‘ Geography,’’ by Prof. A. E. Fry, of Mas- 
sachusetts; ‘‘ Music in the Public Schools,’’ by Professor Rowley, 
of Hadson, N. Y., teaching the national methods; Profes- 
sor Fitz of New York on “ drawing,’’ ete., ete. Other lights ap- 
peared among them,—Dr. Hoose, Dr. Balliet, and others. 

Mies Carter of Brooklyn was in charge of Dr. Anderson’s School of 
Physical Culture, and it enjoyed much popularity under her efficient 
management. The departments of art, music; and language were ex- 
ceptionally fine. Dr. Worman’s Language School includes classes 
in French (three), German (four), Italian, Spanish, Latin (natural 
method), and Greek. The modern languages, of course, predom- 
inated. Several educators were there to watch this work. Professor 
Curtis came from Canada to study the Worman Language Method, 
and went away a convert to it. 

In the Art Department students had a rare opportunity. Prc- 
fessor Fitz is not only a well-known and highly-ranked artist, but 
he is master of his art, inasmuch as he possesses the ability to 
clearly teach others what te so thoroughly understands and appre- 
ciates himself. The enthusiasm which all his students manifested 
was ample proof of his powers asateacher. Professor Fitz is a 
graduate of the Munich School of Art, and art critics rank him 
high. 

‘Miss Jeanie Peet, who had charge of the Clay Modeling Depart- 
ment of the Art School, is a unique character. Tossessing un- 
bounded energy and love for her chosen field, she succeeds in instill- 
ing into her classes some of her own enthusiasm, and little children 
spent some of their happiest hours in her tent, modeling all sorts 
of pleasing forms. E, P. ROLLINs, 


FACTS. 
WORDS. 

Never use but after doubt. 

** Will I ?”’ is always incorrect. 

Studies in words are studies in things. 

Method is ‘‘ the way after”’ (meta, after, hodos, way). 

On is a preposition of motion; in is almost invariably a prepo- 
sition of rest. 

Bigelow’s Mistakes in Writing English is worth four times its 
price in any teacher’s bands. 

A steals in between many prepositions and nouns in an ungracious 
way: ‘* What sort of a man,”’ ete. 

In quoting several paragraphs use the quotation marks in intro- 
ducing each paragraph but at the close of the last only. 

Etymology by derivation (etymos, true) signifies the true meaning 
of words, but it has come to mean rather the origin of words, 

To ear meant to plough. It is obsolete, but we have from it 
ar able, ‘‘ that can be ploughed,’’ and probably earth, ‘‘ the tilled.’’ 

On to should never come together: ‘‘ The boat ran on (to) the 
rock.’’? This is one of the easiest blunders to make, but one of 
the most senseless. 

Pater is the feeder (pa, to feed or support, ter, agent, one who), 
hence futher, through vater in the German, and we have paternal, 
patrimony, patriotic, patrician, pabulum, pasture, pastor, pastoral. 

Glottologist is offered as a substitute for linguist by Dr. Garlanda 
to designate the man who cares not to speak languages, but merely 
to know the grammatical structure and word formation of as many 
languages as he can. 


CHICAGO. 
Population. Valuation. Amount raised by 
In 1840, 4,479 In 1842, $ 151,342 taxation. 
1850, 29,963 1847, 5,849,170 In 1837, $8 5,905 
1860 109,206 1852, 10,463,414 1847, 18,159 
1870, 306,605 1862, 37,139,845 1857, 572,046 
1876, 407,661 1872, 284,197,430 1867, 2,518,472 
1880, 491,516 1877, 4,013,410 
1887, 800,000 1885, 5,152,366 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


There are 479 newspapers and periodicals published in Berlin. 

The soot taken from the chimneys of London is used as manure. 

An asphaltum mine has been discovered in Pleasant Valley on the 
D. & R. G. Ry. A company will soon work it. 

Geology estimates the time since plants and animals have existed 


on Great Salt Lake. As the shore in most places is very sloping, 
this tide creeps up on the beach from a quarter to a full mile. 


At Pesth an artesian well is being bored for the purpose of sup- 
plying the public baths with hot water. The present depth, 3,120 
feet, yields water heated to 158 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Chemically considered, man is composed of thirteen elements, five 
of which are gases and eight solids. The average man weighs 154 
lbs., of which 97 are oxygen; the volume of this weight of oxygen, 
at ordinary temperature, would exceed 980 cubic feet. Of hydro- 
gen there is in the average man less than 15 |lbs., but this in a free 
state would become a volume of 2,800 cubic feet. The three 
other gases found in the composition are: Nitrogen, nearly 4 Ibs. ; 
chlorine, about 26 ounces; and fluorine 314 ounces. There being 
48 lbs. of carbon this substance heads the list of metalloids. Phos- 
phorous comes next, with 26 ounces, and sulphur last with 344 
ounces. Of the other solids the most abundant metal is calcium, 
of which there is more than three pounds; then follows potassium, 
24 ounces ; sodium, 2} ounces ; and lastly iron, 1} ounces, Of 
course, the various combinations into which these elements enter are 
almost innumerable. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘““WEB-FEET” AND ‘‘MUD-HEADS,” 


Mr. Editor:—In the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for June 23, in 
** Sobriquets of the States and their Inhabitants,’’ Oregon is not 
given full credit. I have lived in Oregon thirteen years, and in all 
that time I have not heard the name “hard cases’’ applied to the 


inhabitants. Oregon is known as ‘‘ The Land of Red Apples and 
Rain ’’; also the ** Webfoot country.’’ The inhabitants are called 
** Web-feet.’’ Californians are called ‘‘ Mud-heads.’’ 

A. 


THE POSSESSIVE PLURAL. 

Mr, Editor:—In the JoURNAL OF EpvucCATION of June 3 the 
possessive plural is discussed. It seems to me that Green's Gram- 
mar, which gives ‘‘ sheep's, sheeps’,’’ is better than the rule given 
by Bigelow. In all cases the apostrophe is placed after the final s 


to show the plural form. In cases where the plural does not end 
in s, as men, this is not necessary. According to analogy, and to 
usage, as [ have observed, the rule should be: ‘‘ In ai/ plural pos- 
sessives the apostrophe should follow the final s whenever it is neces- 
sary to thus distinguish it from the singular possessive. ’’ 


A CORRECTION. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you allow me to correct what appears as a 
misapprehension in your report of discussions of the Chieago meet- 
ing of last week. I spoke of the oftice of county superintendent as 
political, that nominations were rather political than educational, 
and that the pressure of influences and interests was to give the 
office a political rather than an educational attitude. As to the 


officers themselves, I am proud to say that a goodly number of 
them are so strong and capable in their positions that they are evi- 
dently masters of the situation and easily maintain themselves on 
their educational record. Others with ability dare not do their full 
duty, and must yield something to save themselves. I hope the 
day is not distant when this office will be removed from politics, 
when our superintendents will be selected and supported on their 
merits as educators. D. L. KIENLE. 
St. Paul, Minn , July 28, 1887. 


‘*CONSTITUENCY.”’ 

Mr. Editor :—What is the meaning of the word const/tuency, when 
used with reference to a member of Congress or of a State Legis- 
lature ? Does it refer to the body of voters only, or party electing 
him to his office ? or to all the electors of his district, without 
regard to party name ? or to all the citizens of his district, without 
regard to age, sex, or political creed ? A. H. B. 

Worcester says: One who deputes another to act for him, espe- 
cially in political matters; an elector. 

“You may communicate this letter in any manner you think 
proper to my constituents.’’— Burke. 

Abraham Lincoln said, in a speech made June 15, 1856, when 
candidate for House of Representatives, ‘If elected I shall con- 
sider the whole people of Sangamon my constituents, as well those 
that oppose as those that support me.”’ 


WAS IT SOCRATES OR HORACE ? 


Mr. Editor:—In the JouRNAL of July 14, “‘ This and That,” 
I find the following : 

Socrates compared himself to a whetstone, which will not cut, 
but which readily enables other things to do so, for his productions 
served as models to other orators. 

Was Socrates really the author of this thought, and was Horace 
giving it second-hand without credit in his famous lines in the Ars 
Poetica? I give the lines here : 

O ego laevus, 
Qui purgor bilem sub verni temporis horam! 
Non alius faceret meliora poemeta ; verum 
Nil tanti est. Ergo funger vice cotis, acutum 
Reddere quae furrum valet, exsors ipsa secandi. 

‘* What an unlucky fellow am I, who am purged for the bile in 
spring-time! Else nobody would compose better poems; but the 
parchase is not worth the expense. Therefore I will serve instead 
of a whetstone, which, though not able of itself to cut, can make 
steel sharp.’’ 

None of the learned commentators who are ever zealous to ascer- 
tain where an author may have found the original suggestion of his 
brightest thoughts, have intimated that this saying was not entirely 
original with the poet, or that Socrates had ever said anything like 
it. It is remarkable, however, that Horace immediately after 
giving expression to this thought goes on to commend the Socratic 
papers as guides to writers in the selection of their subjects. Hence 
some one, in studying the poet, may have been led to the conclusion 


on the face of the earth, at a hundred million years. 


A storm or high wind will eause » ‘‘tide’’ of sometimes one foo 


that he was indebted to Socrates for this saying. 


@ Bosten, July 15, 1687, R, L, PERKINS. 
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Make the most of the remaining days of vacation. 


Br courageous in anticipation of your year’s work. 

Happy the teacher who has had abundance of boating 
in vaeation hours. 

Away with all reading, writing, and hard thinking, 
until school begins. 


SuMMER SCHOOLS are all over. They have had a sue- 


cessful season. 

We have on hand a number of articles on Composition 
and Essay writing, the first appears this week. We shall 
have many of these from different authors during the 
year. 

NINETY-TWO cents a week is what one teacher received 
for her services last year, or rather this was the average 
wages for the school year in one district in New England. 
We forbear to mention the name of the state, even, in 


which this occurred. 


* Don’? you” think we are committed to every posi- 
tion of our contributors. ‘ Doncher” know that we en- 
joy a bright thing that sets one thinking, as Mr. Stock- 
well’s article does ? 

Ir is not true, as is charged, that the real teachers 
read less of the best educational literature than those not 
in the schoolroom, but there is danger lest the superin- 
tendent and the specialist read so much more than the 
average teacher of the writings of the great thinkers of 
both countries as to place the teacher at a disadvantage. 


WE may as well understand that if modern work is to 
be done with satisfactory results, a primary room must 
not have over forty or fifty pupils, and there ought to be 
two teachers. To attempt new methods on the old basis, 
to seek fair results by modern departures, without increas- 
ing the expense in lower grades, is to seek the impossible. 
The best is always expensive, and this is nowhere so true 
as in the case of the best work for young children. 


To insure receiving a copy of the “Journal of Pro- 
ceedings” of the session of the National Educational 
Association, just held at Chicago, members should notify 
James A. Canfield, Lawrence, Kan., at once by postal 
card, of their present addresses and of their desire to secure 
this volume. This notice is necessary because of possible 
errors in addresses, due to the unavoidable confusion at 
the railway secretary’s office. 


Ar Burlington and Chicago there was appreciation of 
the need of a more general interest in the reporting of 
facts relative to deceased educators, When any teacher 


fact, and of facts relative to the life and service. The 
committee on necrology of the American Institute of 
Instruction for 1888, was omitted in the report; we 
therefore name the gentlemen in this connection :—Mer- 
rick Lyon, Providence, R. I. ; Edward Conant, Randolph, 
Vt.; Thomas Tash, Portland, Me.; D. N. Camp, New 
Britain, Ct.: Amos Hadley, Concord, N. H.; James S. 
Barrell, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. 8S. TARBELL, of Providence, was 
made to say by the usually accurate reporter of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean that “a young lady teacher does her best 
work during her first year.” This statement was not 
made by Superintendent Tarbell at all; but what he did 
say was “that the opinion widely prevails among directors 
of schools in rural districts that a young teacher does her 
best work during her first term ina school.” Mr.Tarbell 


7/does not believe this statement, and is unwilling to be thus 


quoted. In the issue of the JourNAL of 28th ult., in an 
editorial on “ Professional Reading,” we inadvertently re- 
peated the statement from the Chicago paper. We regret 
the error, and hasten to make the correction which 
“justice” demands. Mr. Tarbell is the superintendent 
of one of the most important cities of New England, where 
he recognizes the value of experience and professional 
training in the selection of his teachers. 


WE were led into an error in reporting David N. 
Camp’s remarks before the Council when he said that 
Connecticut had a law requiring that in towns of one hun- 
dred families there should be a school in which children 
could be fitted for college, and that the study of Latin 
and a broad and liberal culture were an advantage to a 
community. It was reported has instead of had. He 
referred to the historic statute found in the code of 1650. 
As a curiosity we give the statute entire :— 

** Where any town shall increase to the namber of one hundred 
families, or householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the 
masters thereof being able to instruct youths, so far as they may be 
fitted for the university; and if any town neglect the performance 
hereof, above one year, then every such town shall pay five pounds 


per annum, to the next such school, till they shall perform this 
order.”’ 


Soon after the union of the Connecticut and New 
Haven colonies, in 1665, the laws were revised, the fore- 
going provision was made to apply to county towns; the 
schools were termed “ Latin schools,” and the fine for 
not complying with the law was increased to “ ten pounds 
annually.” Latin or grammar schools were required to 
be maintained, until the revision of the law in 1798, or 
moee than 150 years ago. 


MISS GRACE DODGE’S SUCCESS. 


The most sensible “school committee man” we have 
heard of this year was a “school committee woman.” 
When Misses Dodge and Agnew came upon the New York 
School Board it was generally understood that the thing 
they were there for was to secure the immediate and very 
general introduction of industrial art in various forms. 
The New Yorker is nothing if not politic and gallant, 
hence the first move of the gentlemen of the board was to 
have a committee appointed to prepare for the introduction 
of all that the ladies desired. They were consulted, and 
arrangements made for the prompt introduction of all the 
phases of industrial art that were known to be the heart's 
desire of these ladies. ‘The committee reported, and to 
the surprise of all and the disgust of some, the ladies 
opposed the introduction of the very things they had come 
upon the board especially to secure. “There is the con- 
sistency of woman,” said one. “ What is the matter?” 
asked another, when Miss Dodge explained that in her study 
of the working of the schools she found that too much was 
already required of them, and it was worse than useless 
to ask more when they could not do what was now re- 
quired. When the present course is so far weeded of 
non-essentials as to make the introduction of new work 
possible, then, and not till then, will she vote for the intro- 
duction of industrial art. Eureka! Where is there a 
“school committee man” with a better record than that ? 
What could be asked for in the line of consistency that 
would excel Miss Dodge’s explanation of her failure to 


foist her pet scheme upon the school system of New York | of progress, When educators can have confidence in pub- 


of more than local prominence dies, some acquaintance so long as it was burdened beyond endurance by non- 
should at once notify the committee on necrology of the essentials, ’ 


COLONEL PARKER’S VICTORY. 

Col. Francis W. Parker has done the cause of educa- 
tion service in many ways, but at no time and in no way 
has he done more or better service than when the magic 
of his name and the enthusiasm of his nature rallied 
about him the rank and file of the Cook County citizens, 
who, as at Englewood, rose up en masse, with a zeal sel- 
dom equaled, and in the name of progress demanded and 
secured the reconsideration of the vote of the county 
board which had reduced the salary of Colonel Parker 
from $5,000 to $3,600,and in other ways crippled the 


school. 
Unfortunately we have had reason to expect the tri- 


umph of conservatism, the tyranny of prejudice in edu- 
cational matters, so that the action of the county board 
promised to be the popular thing. Conservatism used the 
straitened financial condition of the county in joining 
heartily with that prejudice which is always more or less 
definitely arrayed against the Colonel. The press of 
Chicago was emphatic in congratulating the county board 
upon its action censuring the school and its management, 
claiming that it was as useless as it was expensive. By 
some magic hitherto unavailable in educational progress, 
the people rose in a body, held public meetings, wrote for 
the papers, until the Chicago press felt the pulse of public 
sentiment, and appeared suddenly as the Colonel’s most 
cordial supporter, and when the board met again it was 
no more like the body which previously met than as 
though the men bore different names. 

It is to be expected that at such a time much that is 
said and written will be ridiculous, but the most senseless 
and extravagant praise is excusable, when the people as 
a whole will, with unbounded zeal, demand most gener- 
ous support for teachers and advocate advanced methods. 
How the Colonel must have smiled when the Chicago 
daily that had been most bitter in its attacks upon the 
school and its management, printed with reasonably favor- 
able editorial comment, a long letter from a German, 


who said : 

‘* The issue is fairly presented: Shall we or shall we not have 
the education of the heart, the soul, and the hand,—the harmoni- 
ous development of mind and of body ? If not, let us rather return 
to the primitive state in all things; replace the railroad by the 
stage, the telegraph by the messenger, the mower by the sickle, 
but spare us the alleged old education,—the system of cramming 
by inexperienced and unprincipled living monstrosities, miscalled 
“* teachers,’’ is relegated to the cemetery of the past. Do not re- 
place Colonel Parker by an unknown quantity. The mere idea of 
driving him from our midst is preposterous; . . . to rob the 
children of their beloved teacher would be cruel. The blot of 
driving that great educator away will never blight the fair name 
of Chicago if I and the Germans can prevent it. The Cook County 
Normal is the leading model school in the United States. Teach- 
ers are attracted annually to be instructed in Pestalozzi’s and Froe- 
bel’s methods as expounded by Colonel Parker, who carries_ these 
methods to a higher degree of perfection than Germany herself 
can boast of. Here at last an institution is founded on the only 
rational basis of a development of the mind, as opposed to the 
‘old method’ of cramming the mind with indigestible matter, 
unintelligible words and figures, and machine-like learning by heart. 
In applying this inductive philosophical system Colonel Parker ex- 
ercises such care as does the gardener with the most delicate flowers, 
nurses and fosters its growth, invigorates where weak, until the 
harmonious development is attained. Thus the normal school, 
from kindergarten up to and including the senior high school class, 
is actually made the cornerstone on which is to be reared the su- 
perstructure,—life. It strenuously opposes the imitative way which 
turns out innumerable blockheads, many of whom, for want of 
moral training, fill our prisons. It opposes a system of ‘ educa- 
tion’ which leaves unrevealed the dormant powers, suppresses any 
attempt at individuality, and in lieu of true character, manly and 
womanly, it instils and stuffs dead forms and supplies outward ap- 
parent success in ‘ examinations.’, A system of such a nature can- 
not but be replete with negative features and productive of evil re- 
sults. Instead of rearing men and women of strong minds, charac- 
ter, individuality, susceptible to all that is ennobling, open to the 
better impulses of the heart, with aspirations to rise to a higher 
state, it turns out hundreds of thousands of would-be money-mak- 
ing machines, whose dense ignorance is equaled only by their vanity, 
superciliousness, and parsimony. The excellent Cook County Nor- 
mal is a creation of Colonel Parker, which should be the pride of 
every citizen of Cook County.’’ 


This is a sample of the extremes to which men went in 
their defence of Colonel Parker, but it is pardonable in 
view of the fact that it was an uprising of the populace 


in defence of the standing order of things, in the interest 
of the most generous support of teachers, in the name 


lie suppers along advanced lines, there will be no lack of 
heroig departures in educational practices, We have 
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seen enough assassinations of outspoken, noble educa- 
tional leaders to rejoice when a man is saved by the up- 
rising of the “people. 


COLLEGE PROGRESS. 


The commencement season last June saw the close of 
a most important and significant year in our higher edu- 
cation. The 250th anniversary of Harvard and the 50th 
anniversary of Ann Arbor and Mt. Holyoke were notable 
days in the histories of those institutions. As for Har- 
vard, she had much more than the honors of many years 
and a vast alumni to celebrate. Her extensive resources 
as a university, her high standard of scholarship, her 
foremost position in liberal college government, especially 
in the adoption of the elective system, and the methods of 
her instructors, have become better established and nearer 
to the great ideals of the corporation than ever before. 
And, as an anniversary congratulation, there has come 
this year a popular recognition of the value of these “ too 
radical changes,” as they were so long called, while in 
various ways the fruits of their influence have begun to 
appear. 

Old Princeton has fallen into line in the forward 
march. The season that brings Yale’s first year as a 
university to so successful a close, sees Princeton resolved 
on taking the same step. The corporate name may or 
may not be changed by the legislature, but hereafter 
Princeton University will be the true name of the college 
of New Jersey, and that ancient seat of Presbyterianism 
and conservatism will hold a new and a more powerful 
place among our intellectual institutions, and will have a 
wider influence than she has ever exerted before. Prince 
ton will confer degrees on non-resident students ; she will 
have graduate classes in new-elective subjects and will 
organize a system of graduate courses, providing a plan 
by which the graduate electives may be appropriately 
taught — in short, Princeton will have regular university 
courses leading to special degrees. The electives of the 
junior and senior year will probably be materially 
increased also. The adoptions which the Board has made 
on the recommendations of the faculty for the admission 
of new electives into the college course, include additional 
courses in art and archeology, English, physics, biology, 
philosophy, history, political science, and historical 
geography. It is the consummation of the long process 
of gradual development and expansion that the college 
has been undergoing during the presidency of Dr. MeCosh. 
Henceforth we shall have at Princeton “a fully equipped 
combination of schools prepared to give instruction in all 
the branches taught in either American or European 
universities.” 

Yals has shown her first year as a university to be one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, in her history. She, 
like Harvard, has just graduated her largest class, and 
notwithstanding the advance in her standard of admis- 
sion has received her greatest number of applicants, — 
some thirty more, in the various departments, than there 
were last year. Personally and officially the new presi- 
dent is as successful as the new régime. While the 
trustees point with satisfaction in the expansion of the 
university, to the new buildings going up, to the $300,000 
added to the Yale property last June, the boys have it on 
record ineffaceable that “ Prexie’’ threw up his hat and 
yelled with the best of them when the New London race 
gave Yale the championship afloat and ashore. With the 
$300,000 donation to Yale, Mr. Greenleaf’s $713,000 and 
the $500,000 for a new observatory to Harvard, Amherst’s 
$70,000, and the splendid gifts that have been made to 
‘Princeton, St. Lawrence, Dickinson, and several others, 
there need be no great fears that the older universities are 
being neglected for the founding of new ones, — fears that 
have been expressed very seriously informer years. It is 
not with the new colleges or the old ones, nor in any one 
direction, that this year is marked by a wonderful interest 
in the higher education. It extends in every direction 
even to unbroken fields. 

The year that has seen over a million and a half given 
to Harvard and Yale has also witnessed the munificent 
gift of Mr. Jonas G. Clark to a new institution, and the 
incorporation of Clark University at Worcester, Mass. 
With a million dollars to start with and the offer of more 
to follow, Mr. Clark last May presented to the corporate 
hoard of the new university the outline of an institution 


which will probably be unique in this country. If the 
plan he recommends is carried out it will come nearer in 
its scope and methods to Cornell and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versities in some particulars ; but before its details are de- 
cided upon a close study will be made of school and uni- 
versity systems of Prussia. Mr. Clark hopes to have the 
buildings ready for its first class the first Monday in 
October of 1888. In the course of his address to the 
Board Mr. Clark said : 


“ Daring the four years which will be occupied by this first class 
in its undergraduate courses we shall need to prepare other build- 
ings and provide other facilities, that we may be in readiness for the 
members of this class that may desire to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to enter at once upon the postgraduate courses, profes- 
sional or otherwise, in their preparation for the actual business of 
life. The postgraduate and professional courses, allow me to say, 
it should always be our aim and determined purpose to keep above 
and beyond the reach of partisan influence and sectarian bias, and 
in their conduct and pursuit they should be made to embrace as 
wide a range as possible of theology, philosophy, science, and liter- 
ature and art.’’ 

For these objects he proposes to give $300,000 for the 
erection of buildings and equipping them with such appli- 
ances and facilities as may be deemed necessary for put- 
ting the university in good working order; $100,000, 
the income of which will be for the library ; $600,000, 
the income of which will be used for the general support 
and management of the university. This and the library 
fund are never to be diminished, and “no part of the 
principal is in any event ever to be applied to other than 
the objects for which it is named.” He will also give 
$500,000, the income of which is to be devoted to the 
creation and maintenance of three or more professorships, 
if other donors give certain sums for these purposes before 
July 1, 1889. 

In addition to this Mr. Clark proposes to give real es- 
tate, library and works of art to the value of at least 
$500,000. ‘The latter of these are to form the nucleus of 
great collections. Work has already been begun on the 
building, which is over 200 feet long by about 115 feet 
wide, 68 feet high, with a tower of almost a hundred feet 
It will be three stories high, and will contain offices, gym- 
nasium, library rooms, and art gallery. Mr. Clark is 
president of the corporation. The vice-presidents are ex- 
Attorney General Charles Devens, Senator George F. 
Hoar, and ex-Congressman W. W. Rice. Col. John D. 
Washburn is secretary. Senator Hoar is chairman of the 
committee on correspondence. 

No year more favorable than this to the interests of 
higher education for women has ever been known. Very 
surely and not so very slowly is the talk about the “ sweet 
girl graduate” giving place to serious consideration by 
such splendid work as the women collegians have shown 
this year. Columbia’s first woman graduate won the 
profound respect of the faculty and class, and made a rec- 
ord that but few of the male graduates of this or any 
other year can approach. Holyoke has celebrated her 
50th anniversary with a gathering of some fifteen hun- 
dred alumne, and amid a great deal of general interest. 
Like Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, the Harvard Annex, and 
a few of their smaller sisters, she has made a contri- 
bution of graduates to be proud of, and has raised $28,000 
toward a great endowment fund to further increase the 
facilities of the college. 

The number of applicants at these women’s colleges 
this year far outnumbers the list of any previous time. 
Wellesley alone has had 500,—a number lamentably be- 
yond the accommodations of the college. Wells, at 
Aurora, has taken a new step in electing women to its 
Board of Trustees,—another indication of the growing 
feeling of intellectual equality. 

On all sides, in many different departments of the 
higher education this has been a red letter year. Individ- 
ually at many of the colleges and universities it has been 
the most important year of their existence. To all, taking 
them together as a factor in our national life, it has almost 
marked the ‘beginning of a new period in our progress, by 
liberality of government, tolerance in spirit, readiness to 
honor merit and respect labor irrespective of sex or social 
position, higher standards, and more earnest devotion in 
every way to the best moral and intellectual development 


of our youth. 


Tue “departmental plan” works well where the su- 
perintendent and teachers are first-class and work in 


harmony, 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


LOVE’S SECRET. 
I. 

What's the witching charm about her 
That makes life seem dull without her ? 

Who can tell ? 
Surely other maids are fairer, 
Other maids have beauty rarer, 

Talk as well. 


Il, 

Still for me her conversation 
Has the strangest fascination, 

And her face 
Day and night forever haunts me; 
While her figure slight enchants me 

With its grace. 


Il}. 
What's the reason I adore her, 
Heed her whims, bow down before her ? 
(Little witeh!) 
Serve her in and out of season ?— 
You could never guess the reason, — 
She is rich! 


One poem does not make a poet, but it often makes of a man 
who isn’t a poet an intolerable nuisance. 

Women seldom talk in their sleep. ‘‘ They must rest some- 
times, you know,”’ their unjust husbands say. 

The height of abeurdity—seven feet two. 

The young man who responds with alacrity when her father asks 
him if he has a match, may find that he was too impetuous. He 
isn’t so likely to make a match in case the old gentlemen happens 
to have prejudices against the tobacco habit. 

The ten young ladies who have resigned from the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington, for the purpose of getting married, were 
probably tired of handling money. They won’t be troubled that 
way hereafter. 

THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE, 

Irate Poet.—‘‘ Look here, sir, what in blazes do you mean? I 
wrote, ‘I kissed her under the silent stars,’ and I’ll be hanged if 
you haven’t let it go in the proof, ‘I kissed her under the cellar 
stairs.’ ’’ 

Calm Proof-reader.—‘‘ Ah? Is thatso? Yes, it doeslook like 
that, doesn’t it ? Well, my dear boy, you ought not to bother so 
much about these unimportant details. We got the main fact all 
right, didn’t we ?’’ 

OF COURSE, 
He.—‘‘ I’m desperately blue to-day. Hadn't you noticed it?’’ 
She..—‘‘ No, Lhadn’t. You know I’m color blind.”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Goldsmith died at the age of forty-five. 

— Menander, the poet, was Theophrastus’ favorite pupil. 

— Hannibal won his greatest victories before he was thirty. 

— Leigh Hunt began to write verses at about the age of twelve. 

— Rubinstein played the piano in public at ten and Liszt at 
twelve. 

— Linneus (Karl von Linni), the great Swedish botanist, was a 
shoemaker's apprentice. 

— The German Emperor’s favorite castle of Babelsburg, was 
designed by the Empress Augusta. 

— Congreve was a slow writer, and was the father, as it were, of 
that style of writing which died with Sheridan. 

— Margaret Fuller once wrote: ‘‘ I have now met all the minds 
of this country worth meeting, and find none comparable to my 
own,”’ 

— Rousseau, when dying, asked to be carried to the window of 
the apartment overlooking his garden, that he might look his last 
on Nature. 

— Coleridge said: ‘‘ Galileo was a great genius and so was New- 
ton, but it would take two or three Galileos and Newtons to make 
one Kepler.”’ 

—A philological curiosity has been published in St. Peters- 
burg,—a glossary in 100 languages. Of these, 70 are spoken in 
the Russian Empire. 

— Edgar Poe was left an orphan at an early age, thus lacking 
the moral influence and training which might have prevented the 
blight of his after years. 

— La Fontaine read by chance a volume of Malherbe’s poems, 
whereby he became so impressed that ever after his mind sought 
expression though the same medium. 

— Prince Jerome Napoleon is about to publish a book entitled 
Napoleon the First and His Detractors, which will be a complete 
exposé of Napoleonic ideas. 

— A complete systematic botanical survey of India is to made. 
The country has been divided into four great districts, in each of 
which the work has been placed in charge of a botanist familiar 
with the region. 

— We regret to learn that Superintendent Harrington, of New 
Bedford, Mass., has been seriously ill during the most of the sum- 
mer. He is now regaining his strength among the New Hampshire 
hills. No superintendent in New England has done more or better 
service for the cause of education. We sincerely hope he will soon 
be able to resume his work. 

— Dr. Lewis G. Lowe and Samuel P. Estes, Esq., alumni of the 
Bridgewater State Normal School, and residents of the town have 
purchased the beautiful ‘‘ Shaw Grove,” adjoining Boyden Park,”’ 
and have presented it to the State for the use of the school, and it is 
to be known as “‘ Normal Grove,”’ this is a valuable addition to the 
attractions of the school. This school now has about the most 
extensive and attractive grounds of any normal school in the 
country, in all twelve and a half acres, 
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THE NATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT. 


The first effort at trying to form any adequate idea of the great 
exhibit was not unlike an attempt to classify the stars. The exhibit 
covered the entire southern half of the mammoth Exposition Build- 


ing, both ground floor and galleries. The entire gallery was given 


up to the general art department. 

The St. Louis exhibit, under the able supervision of Miss 
Josephine C. Locke, revealed the great advance made in the train- 
ing of hand and eye, by our public schogls in the last years. The 
St. Louis Normal exhibited some superb modeling from the flat in 
leaves and designs, exquisite busts from casts, and cuttings and 
construction work in paper and in card board. Miss Locke says in 
her report to the Board of Edueation, ‘‘ If art instruction is to 
remain a permanent feature of public schools, it can only be on the 
broad Emersonian basis— beauty is its own excuse for being.”’ 
Forming a high idea of her work she has succeeded in an eminent 


degree. 
In the Cincinnati exhibit the absence of clay modeling and con- 


struction work was noticeable. The drawings were exceptionally 
fine. The Eclectic System, by Miss Christine Sallivan, is used in 


the schools. An hydraulic engine drawn according to a given 
scale, a study from still life of a violin in crayon, and the applica- 
tion of the system in several fine interior views in pen and ink and 
charcoal prove that the system has its merits, and the author’s 
ability of no mean order. The work begins with dots and lines. 
The designs were all strictly original or from objects; no copivs 
were exhibited. The department was in charge of Miss Cist, who 
in the absence of Miss Sullivan, gave us many valuable points. 

The Worcester, Mass., display was arranged in a philosophical as 
well as artistic manner. Beginning with the lowest primary one 
could move on step by step, and pause in admiration before the 
finished work of the high school, or the evening schools which was 
specially meritorious. The work of the Worcester schools owes its 
character and charae eristices to Mr. Walter S. Perry, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., a leader in the services of industrial art instruction. The 
drawings were from casts, life, and objects, and showed careful 
study and skillful handling of the subjects in regard to light and 
shade and harmony of colors. 

The Columbus exhibit showed the work from the Ist to the 12th 
grade inclusive, or from the lowest primary through the high 
school. The drawings were arranged in three horizontal rows, 
the lower showed construction, or the kind of drawing necessary for 
making objects. The middle row showed representation, or the 
kind necessary to show the appearance of objects, and the upper 
showed the decoration, necessary for the ornamentation of objects. 
The colored designs and cuttings from the three lowest primary 
grades were particularly pleasing. The pupils cut the geometric 
forms in colored paper, making their own selections, arranging 
them so as to form pretty designs. There were also designs 
formed by arranging colored sticks. The construction of objects, 
either cutting from paper or making of card board, tin, wood, 
ete., was done by pupils out of school hours. Drawing in the 
Columbus schools is an obligatory study in all grades, from the 
lowest primary through the high school. The average time given 
to itis an hour and a half per week. None are excused, except 
for some physical disability. This perhaps accounts in a measure 
for the excellence of the work done in the Columbus schools, still 
much is no duubt due to the efficient superintendence of W. 3. 
Goodnough. 

The Chicago exhibits, under the direction of Mrs. Dimmock, 
showed grand results. The work begins in the last half of the first 
year with lessons in clay, using as a basis the geometrical solids 
with which every school, owing to the generosity of the Board, is 
supplied. In the second year the hand work in clay is done in 
school. In the third year the hand work extends to cutting of 
face solids. ‘The home work of the fourth year embraces the carvy- 
ing of wood and original designs and constructions. It was a 
noticeable fact that the home work of the Chicago schools showed 
a remarkable fine finish. None of the work on exhibition had been 
corrected by the teacher; in many cases the work of a whole class 
was shown. No pupil had two pieces on exhibition and every 
school in the city was represented. The work of the Chicago 
evening schools was deserving of the highest praise, as it was the 
work of persons engaged during the day. 

The Rochester Mechanical Institute showed the work of one 
pupil for the entire year. Alsosome fine mechanical drawings. It 
has been in existence only two years and enrolls 500 pupils, Mr. E. 
C, Colby is the principal. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, schools show fine work. Mr. Frank Aborn, 
the superintendent, makes a specialty of instructing teachers in 
rapid sketching, so that they may have the power to illustrate any 
topic which they may desire to teach. 


Manual Training. 


** We learn to do by doing ’’ might well have been blazoned over 
the great hall. ‘The State Normal School with its professional 
ardor, and the Cook Co, Normal, with its Americanized German 
aspirations, brought evidences of the way in which they anchor the 
imagination to life through hand and eye, and place them beside 
the works of genius and art which the deaf and the blind have 
wrought out under the inspiration of modern methods. Nor was 
this all. The exhibits of skill in arithmetical processes, graphic 
geography, graphic history, and ready writing showed that not only 
had there been no loss in power of mental development, but a posi 
tive gain in intellectual results. The various manual training 
schools made a remarkable display showing the great strides this 
system of education has made in the last few years. The Toledo 
Manual Training School showed excellent specimens of work done 
by girls in wood carving. 

The department that seemed to attract the most attention was 
the Asylum for Feeble-Minded Children, at Lincoln, Ill. Two fine 
butternut doors elaborately carved had been made for the institu- 
tion by the pupils. It is the only institution where work of this 
kind is done. All the laundry work is dune by the boys and girls, 
and in addition to this sixty acres are tilled by the boys. 

The Colorado State Institution for the Feeble-Minded exhibited 
some useful articles of wearing apparel made by pupils, some maps 
and remarkably well-written compositions. It was a noticeable 
fact that the penmanship of these children was uniformly good. 
The school work in arithmetic and language in the Illinois Institute 
for the Deaf and Dumb, compares very favorably with that in our 
best schools. The water colors, charcoal and crayon sketches were 
very fine. The Wisconsin School for the Deaf and Dumb, located 
in the city of Milwaukee, has an enrollment of 160 pupils. Girls 
under sixteen and boys under ten who are beggars, vagrants, or 
wanderers are the proper subjects for this noble and humane insti- 
tution. The Board of Managers, Executive Committee, Home 
Supply, and School Committee are women. The work was exeel- 
lent, and fully represented, 


” 


Universities. 

The University of Illinois had a rare collection of marine animals 
in glass which attracted universal admiration, a composite photo- 
sraph of a class, a bridge built by the class, and a fine collection of 
insects named, labelled, and systematically arranged. 

Wisconsin was represented by its University and Normal Schools. 
Platteville, the oldest Normal School of the State, displayed some 
very methodical work, which we had the pleasure of examining 
under the direction of Prof. Duncan MeGregor, the able principal 
of the institution. 
The Normal School, at Normal, Ill., had a splendid exhibit, 
showing the work done by that institution. To pass carefully 
through the exhibit under the direction of Col. Francis Parker, is a 
liberal education. 

The Illinois State Normal also displayed excellent work. 


High Schools. 
The Chicago West Division High School had an extraordi- 
narily fine botanieal collection on exhibition, many of the specimens 
were rare, and all well and neatly kept and well mounted. The 
drawings of vegetable sections under a microscope demonstrated 
that the pupils were carefully trained in the use of hand and eye — 
a desirable thing in the study of the sciences. The North Division 
High School had also an excellent display. The manual training 
department of the High School showed very creditable work in 
wood, demonstrating by its fruits that the idea of grafting it upon 
the system was a thoroughly wise proceeding on the part of its 
advocates. 
Three out of the six township high schools of Cook County were 
represented. Professor Nightingale’s department was the center of 
attraction, visitors seemed never weary of examining his fine exhibit 
of carefully annotated school work, and fine collection of art work. 
Another famous rendezvous was the Englewood High School 
exhibit, under the able supervision of O. T. Bright. This, in con- 
nection with the display of the Englewood public school, was an 
exhibit in itself. The district high schools all bad excellent 
exhibits, only space forbids the mentioning of each and all. 
Prineeton, the oldest, attracted a crowd of admirers about some 
excellent crayon portraits. 
The Muscatine, Iowa, High School seemed to have given consid- 
erable attention to business forms, of which it gave some fine 
specimens. 
The Eau Claire, Wis., High School had an unusually fine display 
The Omaba High School had a manual training department, and 
exhibited the first year’s work. It compared very favorably with 
that of older institutions, 


Academies and Private Schools. 


Among the private schools represented St. Mary’s Institute, of 
Dayton, O., was worthy of attention. The art work was especially 
fine. 

Pensive nuns, with sweet, placid faces, passed through on to St. 
Michael’s Catholic School, of Chicago, which had also an excellent 
display of work of a fine character. 

Mrs. Stella Loring’s Broadway School for Girls attracted consid- 
erable attention. A portrait of Washington was decorated by the 
children with original designs to illustrate such knowledge as they 
had of the Father of his Country. A hatchet, a three-cornered 
hat, a presidential chair were made of jointed slats. 

The Vermont Academy showed most excellent work, proving it 
to be an institution thoroughly worthy of patronage. We confess 
to a little weakness for academies, and lingered long and lovingly 
among the finished exhibit of this institution. 

The kindergarten work was perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the exhibit. The Froebel system of instruction has gained such 
an influence that all the schools, public and private, seemed to have 
caught the inspiration, and one was struck by the similarity of the 
work to that of the kindergarten proper. 


‘ States Represented. 


Wisconsin, perhaps next to Illinois, made the finest exhibit. It 
was represented by its university, three normal schools, and several 
industrial schools. Sauk County, with its comprehensive exhibit, 
was first on the ground, followed by seventeen counties exhibiting 
the work of the graded schools. Janesville had a remarkably fine 
display. A geographical chart, consisting of pictures philosophi- 
cally arranged, was perhaps one of the finest things on exhibition. 
Fond du Lac went fully, deeply, earnestly, into manual training, 
from which its school work has not suffered. 

Indiana was represented by Schools from Lafayette, La Porte, 
and by the Rose Polytechnie School of Terre Haute. The state 
exhibit would impress the observer that a specialty had been made 
of kindergarten work and mechanical drawing. 

The most beautiful as well as the most unique work was that 
sent in by the Youngstown school of Ohio. Natural leaves and 
flowers exquisitely preserved as to color and form were arranged as 
sheets of paper. They were then outlined by pupils in water col- 
ors, and next deseribed in concise little compositions. ‘The work 
was sent elegantly bound, but Mr. Ford, of Chicago, who has a 
keen scent for what is meritorious, took out some of the work and 
arranged it on the frames, so that it could be more readily in- 
spected. He was truly a public benefactor, f 

Winona, Minn., exhibited some excellent art work. 

Dakota sent in some work from Pukawana County, among which 
was a case of well-preserved insects caught by the lively boys and 
girls of that far-away state. 

New Orleans showed excellent results in all the lines of work. 
The drawings were especially fine, and the school work neatly 
bound and well executed. 

Michigan was represented by three counties. The finest speci- 
mens of penmanship were to be seen in the Michigan schools. 

Illinois had_ representative work from twenty-two counties. 
Over one of its booths was inscribed the word “ Egypt.’’? The 
display was magnificent in spite of the significance of the term ap- 
plied to it in former times,—darkness no longer reigns there. 

The Cook County schools each and all showed fine work in nat- 
ural history. Pressed leaves and flowers, well-preserved speci- 
mens of insects were illustrated further by drawings and well writ- 
ten essays. Even the country district schools showed superior work 
The careful grading of these schools is due to Mr. A. G. Lane. the 
efficient county superintendent. It is possible for the country boys 
and girls tanght entirely in these schools, after a satisfactory exam- 


ination, to enter the district or township hich 
t scl 


The Chicago Public Schools, 


The Chieago public schools were limited in their exhibit by having 
only a specified Space assigned to each school in order to afford all 
the same opportunity to exhibit specimens of really meritorious 
work, Although the work presented many features in common 
some schools displayed originality in the handling of subjects. For 
instance, clay modeling is taught in all, but the Webster presented 
some nuts that deceived even the elect. At the close of the exhibit 
not one of a basketful remained. Child nature could not withstand 


the temptation, and the remains were 
1 scattered ov 


The Franklin School had the most com rehensi ibi 
wish to show, said Superintendent Sabin, that poe oy 


thing besides giving pupils mere book knowledge. During the 
past year physiology has been emphasized, and the Franklin gave 
evidence of what may be done. anikins of pasteboard made by 
pupils showed the internal organs, by folding back-on hinges, sup- 
plemented by superb drawing. Production maps, with the products 
of the country about them, and historical maps comprised but a 
minimum of what bad been done. The books thoroughly classified 
as to grades showed the scope of the work. A head of Benjamin 
Franklin in the center of the exhibit was an appropriate emblem. 

The Jones School exhibited the best work in literature. Supple- 
mentary reading, which now holds an important place in the 
schools, was probably suggested by the excellent work done in that 
direction by several of the Jones School teachers. The compo- 
sitions were appropriately illustrated; one from the fifth grade 
was a review of ** Mosses from an Old Manse.’”? Each review was 
bound separately, making an appropriate booklet. A little volume 
by Miss Burt, entitled Seed Thoughts from Browning, was attached 
to the table. 

Graphic geography and history occupy a prominent place in the 
Chicago Schools, but a map on the Battle of Missionary Ridge, by 
a pupil of the Skinner School bears off the palm. 

A map of Tennessee bordered with little blocks of wood repre- 
senting the timber of that State is an object of interest in the Cen- 
tral Park School collection. 

The Froebel School honored its patron saint by showing a little 
set of furniture that was the delight of the children who gathered 
in groups around it. 

Phe work of the Douglas was broad and scholarly. 

The Marquette exhibit showed magnificent work that stood out 
touchingly pathetic, because of its somber emblems of mortality. 
She who superintended the work and arranged it for inspection of 
visitors, was drowned when on a pleasure excursion the night of 
the opening of the Association. The artistic draping was done by 
her boys who came before the arrival of visitors the next morning. 

The primary work of the school was of special interest. The 
work of the Cooper School was headed by a pen and ink portrait of 
Peter Cooper, whose life was such a lesson to the young. The 
specimens of this school were very attractive, exhibiting a freedom 
of thought which has been well directed by an instructor who 
understands the art of managing children. 

The number work of the Raymond School was thoroughly 
original and practical. Little tots of six displayed a familiarity 
with fractions that was simply marvelous. Penmanship was a 
remarkable feature in the school work ; the writing of every pupil 
was shown by grades. 

Though the writing of all the schools represented was fair, some 
excelled, which no doubt was due to the method of instruction, which 
differs somewhat in the schools, although copy books are used up 
to the fifth grade. 

It is a fact worthy of record that the exhibit was a faithful repre- 
sentation of work done in the schools, work that would have been 
done had there been no exhibit to look forward to. 

At the last meeting of the Art Department of the National 
Teachers’ Association, Mr. Goodnough, Supervisor of Drawing in 
the schools of Columbus, O., said that although drawing was grow- 
ing in favor everywhere, it was not yet held io so high esteem 
as wise educators desired. Mr. James MacAlister, now Super- 
intendent of Schools of Philadelphia, was well known for his early 
interest in the study of drawing, and his intelligent advocacy of it 
for many years. Mr. Goodnovgh therefore thought it well to offer 
the following resolation, which was passed ; 

Resolved, That Mr. Jas. MacAlister of Philadelphia be requested to 
prepare for general publication, a paper on the Study of Drawing for 
Public Schools, and that a committee be appointed to confer with Mr. 
MacAlister, and to attend to the publication of the paper. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— It is worth a thousand pounds a year to have the habit of look- 
ing on the bright side of things.— Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


— The duties of citizenship should be taught in all our schools, 
and every effort to increase the interest of our people in matters of 
civil service reform and good government should be encouraged. — 
Wm. A. Talcott. 


— To cause a child to learn consists, largely, in directing him to 
the right sources of knowledge, showing him how to avail himself 
of them, and plying him with such motives that he will make right 
use of them.—Gen. T. J. Morgan. 


— Children need checks, direction, and good influences. A well- 
governed child is in the grand majority of cases sure to grow into 
a respectable man or woman; but the noblest natures may be 
blighted unless the weeds of untrained propensity are kept down.— 
Boston Post. 


— In many particulars the typical college of to-day is manifestly 
superior to that of fifty years ago; but, in the societies of its stu- 
dents for the cultivation of literature and skill in debate, its in- 
feriority is too marked not to awaken solicitude as well as regret, 
in the minds of all friends of liberal learning. —E. G. Robinson. 


— The best preliminary preparation for even the studies of a 
specialist is a liberal education. Such an education connects him 
with the wide circle of thought and knowledge, and saves him from 
narrowness and hobbies. ‘The man who can do one thing best is 
usually a man who could have done other things well. —Presideni 
Bartlett, in the Forum. 


— The earnest men are so few in the world that their very ear- 
nestness becomes at once the badge of their nobility; and as men 
in a crowd instinctively make room for one who seems eager to 
force it, mankind everywhere open their ranks 
to one who rushes zealously toward some object lyi hem. 
—Timothy Dwight, D.D. 


—- Happy he who, while carefully studying the abilities and 
needs of those whom he teaches, studies also with as careful accu- 
racy the world of nature and thought around him, and gleans with 
constant industry the fruits of noble minds which have worked 
before him, learning through all to love his profession through an 


ever-growing consciousness of its weight, b 
consecrated work.—The Student. ght, breadth, and beauty, as a 


— As a matter of fact, more copies of standard authors are sold 
to-day than ever before in the history of the world, and more people 
are reading these writers intelligently and with deep and increasing 
enjoyment. So widespread is the desire for knowledge, in spite of 
the apparent materialism of American life, that one is never sur- 
prised to find a man in some romote western town who knows Plato 


by heart, or a miner in some wild : wwe Soe" 
pocket.—Christian Union. camp who carries the Lliad in bis 


way ae 2 yor as are good buildings, comfortable rooms, neat furni- 
life of t] . he appurtenances, after all the teacher is the soul and 
. > - school. It is his spirit that gives life and inspiration to 
| © pupils. The mental growth, and, to a large degree, the future 
c renee of the children are in his keeping. Such being the char- 
‘h the cae, how very important that the most scrupulous care 
Should be exercised in the appointment of men and women to these 


responsible positions,—Supt, W. H, Baker, Savannah, Georgia. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
the old designation of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of sire; we shali, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 


SeBastoPpoLt. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Translated from 
the French by Frank D. Millet, with introduction by W. D. 
ag New York: Harper and Brothers, Cloth, 7 x 434, 
241 pp. 

This volume of scenes from the siege of Sebastopol is divided into 
three sections by dates showing the town in December, 1854, in 
May, 1855, and in August of the same year, when the town was 
abandoned to the French. There is no story at all. The book 
consists merely of sketches of men whom we see for a little while 
and wh» then disappear, perhaps by death; and of the events of 
the siege as single individuals or groups of individuals see them. 
It is in no sense a history either, but a series of vivid, shifting pict- 
ures, of people and things as seen by the writer, who served in the 
Crimean War, though this fact is nowhere indicated in the sketches. 
Every one who has had no practical experience of war, has no 
doubt a conception of it as a much more brilliant and spectacular 
affair than in fact it is. Such ideas will be well corrected by 
Tolstoi’s book, which shows one the daily life of soldier and officers 
in so realistic a manner that we seem to have spent days in the 
huts of the men, in the field hospital, or in that terrible ‘‘ fourth 
bastion."’ It is a book that should be put into the hands of all 
thonghtful young students of history. 

Howells’s introduction speaks of the author, and of his writings 
as a whole, in sentences which seem to vibrate with feeling. ‘* In 
these books,’’ he says, ‘‘ you seem to come face to face with humaa 
nature for the first time in fiction. All other fiction at times seems 
fiction; these alone seem the very truth always. . . . It does 
not much matter where you begin with him; you feel instantly 
that the man is mighty, and mighty through his conscience; that 
be is not trying to surprise or dazzle you with his art, but that he 
is trying to make you think clearly and feel rightly about vital 
things with which ‘art’ has often dealt with diabolical indifference 
or diabolical malevolence. . . . In fact, Tolstoi brings us 
back in his fiction, as in his life, to the Christ ideal. ‘Except ye 
become as little children’; that is what he says in every part of 
his work ; and this work, so incomparably good «sthetically, to my 
mind, is still greater ethically. You will not find its lessons put at 
you, any more than you will those of life. No little traps are 
sprung for your surprise ; no calcium light is thrown upon this cli- 
max or that; no virtue or vice is posed for you; bat if you have 
ears to hear or eyes to see, listen and look, and you will have the 
sense of inexhaustible significance. . - I know very well that I 
do not speak of these books in measured terms; [ cannot. As yet 
my sense of obligation to them is so great that I can neither make 
nor wish to make close accounting with their author, and I am not 
disposed to exploit them for the reader's entertainment. As often 
as I have tried to do this their esthetic interest has escaped me. I 
have been ashamed to tag them with the tattere? old adjectives of 
praise, and I have found myself thinking of the . on their ethical 
side. But they exist increasingly in English and in French, and 
the best way, the only way, to get a due sense of them is to read 
them.’’ 

THe AmerIcAN System. By Charles A. 
O'Neil, LL.B. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth, 744 x5, 284 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. O’Neil’s book should be in the hands of every teacher, in 
every school library, and among the books of every citizen of the 
United States. It is devoted principally to a history of all the 
Presidential conventions, campaigns, and elections, from the time 
when the ‘‘ United States in Congress assembled ’’ and chose George 

ington for the leader of our people down to the time of Grover 

Cleveland. The legislation which has taken place on this topic 

from time to time is also given, and the undeniable faults of our 

present system of electing a President pointed out; also the diffi- 
culties which surround the questions of electoral counts, ‘ dis- 
ability,’’ succession, etc. 

The literature on this subject, so important to all who have the 
good of our country at heart, is very meager. Prior to 1876 there 
were no books, and very little in the way of magazine articles. 
Since that time the discussion has been confined principally to the 
power of counting electoral votes, and to the regulation of succession 
to the Presidency. Books which have professed to give a history 
of Presidential elections have failed to grasp the subject, and the 
only sources of information have been short, scattered, and des- 
ultory articles in the newspapers. ‘The recognized standard his- 
tories of the United States are almost silent on this subject, the 
slight references to electoral Jaw serving more to confuse than to 
elucidate the matter. This present volume, then, should not fail 
to receive the hearty welcome from all which it so richly merits. 


Exeter Lectures. By Presidents McCosh, 
Walker, Bartlett, Robinson, Porter and Carter, and Rev. Drs, 
Hale and Brooks. Boston and NewYork: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Cloth, 7 34 x5, 208 pp. Price, $1.50. 

During the year 1885-86 a course of lectures was delivered by 

a number of eminent scholars, to the students of Phillips-Exeter 

Academy, at Exeter, N. H. Some of these gentlemen consented 

to the publication of their lectures, and the result is the present 

volume. The subjects of these lectures and the speakers are 
sufficient to whet one’s curiosity to read what such thinkers can 
have to say to young men on such topics, including, as they do, 

Physical, Mental, and Spiritual Exercises,’”’ by Rev. Edward 

Everett Hale, D.D.; ‘‘ Habit and its Influence in the Training at 

School,’’ by James MeCosh, D.D., LL.D.; Socialism,’’ by Fran- 

cis A. Walker, LL.D.; ‘‘ The Spontaneous Element in Scholar- 

ship,’’ by S. C. Bartlett, D.D.. LL.D. ; The Sentiment of Rev- 
erence,”’ by Franklin Carter, Ph.D., LL.D. ; ‘* Men: Made, Self- 
made and Unmade,”’ by E. G. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. ; ‘* The Ideal 

Scholar,’’ by Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. ; ‘‘ Biography,’’ by Rev. 

Phillips Brooks, D.D. 


Tue SHAysacks IN Camp. By Samuel J. Barrows and 
Isabel C. Barrows. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. Cloth, 7x 434, 305 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The Shaybacks in Camp has a delightfully attractive exterior, 
with its gray canvas cover ornamented with a romantic camp scene 
done in brown ; and the contents of the book fulfill its fair outward 
promise. It is a breezy record of the personal experiences of ten 
summers of camp life, some of the chapters having already appeared 
in a slightly altered form, in the pages of Outing and the Christian 
Register, our authors being the editors of the latter publication. 
The experiences are related in a manner to make them interesting 
to the general reader as they stand ; and they arouse in him, more- 
over, an immediate desire to go and do likewise. If he gratifies 
this desire he will find this same book full of helpfal suggestions as 
to just how to do it,—what to take on the trip, how to order the 
camp life, and many suggestions as to occupations, ete. One is 


tempted to quote many of these, and one paragraph cannot be 
resisted : 

“* It was written in the book of Beginnings to start write, and 
the Shaybacks write it yearly in the book of Continuations, that 
the best camp is the family camp. A purely masculine camp is 
generally like its camp-biscuit, an overdone or half-baked affair. 
And the purely feminine camp is a concentration of sweetmeats, 
like a mince pie without any crust. A judicious proportion of chil- 
dren is another necessary element. A camp car is a delightful 
luxury, but it should be past the gristly stage, able to waddle like a 
duck, to talk broken English, to find its mouth with a spoon, to 
laugh when it bruises the stones with its head, to serve as ballast in 
a row-boat, to sport like a little nymph at its daily bath, and to 
sleep twelve hours out of twenty-four. Such a little joker is the 
best camp tramp.’’ 

Mrs. Barrows’s chapter on camp-life in India, with which the 
book concludes, is so fascinating that it makes one wish she had 
had a much longer experience there, or had written more about her 
month’s ‘‘ tour.’’ 


Suevpons’ ELEMENTs Or ALGEBRA. . The Sheldon Series. 
New York and Chicago: Sheldon and Company. Cloth, 363 pp. 
Clearness and conciseness are very prominent features of this 

work, These, with many other characteristics, make it what it was 

designed to be,—anadmirable presentation of the elementary prin- 
ciples of Algebra. A later edition will contain an appendix, or 

Part II., to be known as Sheldons’ Complete Algebra, which will 

contain more difficult test examples and an extension of various 

subjects treated in this first issue. The more elementary book is 
sufficiently simple for the beginner, and the advanced book will so 
supplement it as to be, in the best sense, a complete algebra. 

Oftentimes a young student entering upon a new course of study 
is deterred from making the best progress by ill-grounded fears 
and prejudices concerning its nature. It is highly probable that an 
unreasonable dread of the subject, if not overcome and put aside at 
the outset, is liable to continue with the student all throngh his 
course and finally result in a positive distaste for a study that might 
otherwise have been to him a delight. The elementary work before 
us meets this possible condition of the pupil’s mind at the outset 
with an analogy that at once dispels his doubts and fears. Great 
pains is taken to impress the idea that algebra is closely allied to 
arithmetic; indeed that it is arithmetic with letters as well as 
numbers. We quote a few paragraphs to illustrate the manner in 
which this matter is treated. Of equations the author says: 

‘* Tn arithmetic, the known quantities are combined in accordance 
with the conditions imposed, and the unknown quantity is finally 
determined. 

‘*In algebra the unknown quantities are represented by letters, 
and then, as if they were known, they are combined with the known 
quantities in the form of an equation. The solution of the problem 
then consists in determining what values those letters must have in 
order that the members of the equation may be equal to each other. 

‘*A solution in algebra, therefore, resembles what is called the 
proof in arithmetic.’’ 

The many examples and test questions, all well graded and 
adapted to the pupil of average ability, form another valuable 
feature. These exercises are largely original, and have all been 
tested in the classroom. 

Unnecessary explanations and side issues of every kind have been 
carefully excluded. The work is a model of simplicity, and as the 
publishers claim a ‘‘ good working book.’’ 


Deutscue Von Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. Band I. Boston: D.C. Heathand Company. Cloth, 
182 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

The first volume of the Deutsche Novelletten- Bibliothek, prepared by 
Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, has been issued by D. C. Heath & Co. It is 
designed as a reading-book for higher schools and private study, and 
comprises five novelettes. The novelettes average 25 duodecimo 
pages in length, and are selected from the current short stories of 
living writers. In his preface the author justly remarks that the 
student of a language is most readily familiarized with its spirit by 
copious and rapid reading, and it is for this purpose that these 
stories are selected. But rapid reading can hardly be expected 
where the notes are so extremely voluminous as in this volume. 
Fifty pages of notes to 130 of reading matter is a rather large pro- 
portion. Fortunately, however, they are placed in the back of the 
book, and so one who has a hardened conscience in this direction 
may skip these pages of etymology, history, natural science, etc. 
Typographically the book is perfect, a thing which one can seldom 
say of a work printed in a foreign language. 


HorseMANsHIP FOR Women. By Theodore H. Mead. 
With illustrations by Gray Parker. New York : Harper & Bros. 
Cloth, 74 x 534, 155 pp. 

This little volume has sixteen chapters on amateur horse-training, 
arranged in the form of so many lessons of half an hour each based 
partly upon what is really practical in F. Baucher’s Méthode d’ 
Equitation basée sur de nouveaur Principes. ‘These lessons are so 
arranged that any one,—ladies, girls, or boys cau give them as well 
as a man, with the result of having, out of an ordinarily intelligent 
and good-tempered horse, an excellent ‘‘mount.’’ Part Second 
has most sensible instruction and counsel on what is called ‘‘ eti- 
quette in the saddle,’’ including a consideration of the dress, mount- 
ing, starting, the seat, on the road, ete. A third part has a practical 
treatise on leaping, and the last, advice on choosing a saddle horse. 

The book is exquisitely printed, illustrated, and has a lovely gray- 
blue binding (one of the ‘‘ new shades’’), which makes the whole 
very attractive. 

Tue CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. By James M. Ludlow. 
Chicago, New York, and London: Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth, 
74% x 5, 404 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The Captain of the Janizaries is a bistorical novel of the times of 
Seanderbeg and the fall of Constantinople. The story covers a 

eriod of thirteen years, during which the Albanian hero turned 
his arms against the Ottoman Empire and withstood its entire power 
directed against him by the most skillful generals of the age. The 
story is one of much battle and bloodshed, therefore, though 
lightened by a pretty thread of romance, and will serve as an aid 
to a comprehension of those stormy, historic times. 


Tue FisHery Question. (Questions of the Day,—No. 
XLI.) By Charles Isham. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, 744 x 514, 89 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Less than a hundred pages are here, in fair, Jarge type, and wide- 
margined, heavy paper, yet the little brochure has a complete review 
of the troublesome fishery question, its origin, its history, and its 
present situation. There is a valuable map of the Anglo-American 
fishing grounds, and a bibliography which will prove of great use 
to students who wish to go deeper into this topic. The whole is a 


We were reading and writing not long since of English at Harvard, 
and this book comes in happy illustration of the fact that the most 
excellent practical work is now being done there in the way of En- 
glish composition, as the greater part of the present work was done 
for the United States History Seminar, in the Graduate Department 
of that University. 

Things Seen, a series of notes, sketches, and essays, by 
Victor Hugo, is translated for ‘‘ Harper's Handy Series.’’ 

A BrieEF History of the Jews, by Rev. Dr. Pick, a bold 
and strong sketch of these unfortunate people, is published by John 
B. Alden. 

A Tour in Ireland, 1776-1779, by Arthur Young, is 
one of the latest numbers in Cassell’s National Library. Price, 
10 cents. 

“99 Dark Street,” by F. W. Robinson, the odd story 
running recently in Harper's Bazar, is reprinted in the Franklin 
Square Library. 

Mr. Joun Burns’ paper, entitled “Something About 
the Cunard Line,’” has been reprinted from Good Words. It is 
issued in neat pamphlet form. 


Manners and Social Usages, by Mrs. John Sherwood 
(Harper and Brothers), is out in a new and enlarged edition, re- 
vised by the author. It isa very valuable handbook on the subject. 


Little Flower People, by Gertrude Elizabeth Hale (Ginn 
and Co., Boston), is a small and very attractive book, in which ele- 
mentary facts about plant life are put into readable form for 
children. 


“ The House I Live In” is a charming little volume of 
lessons in hygiene for the very youngest children, very useful to 
teachers or parents or to put at once into the child’s hands. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. Price, 30 cents. 


“ The Present Position of European Politics,” by Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, is the able consideration of the whole matter 
which appeared recently in the Fortnight/y Review, reprinted in the 
Franklin Square Library by Harper and Brothers. 


Dr. ALEXANDER McKENnzrIe has not attempted to preach 
a sermon in Some Things Abroad, or to make a guide-book, but his 
jottings of what he saw and heard in his travels are racy and novel 
and full of points concerning things that people want to know. 
Published by D. Lothrop Company. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Company publish a revised edition 
of Dr. Calvin Cutter’s First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. This new edition is prepared by Dr. J. C. Cutter, who 
has, for the past nine years, been professor of physiology and com- 
parative anatomy at the College of Agriculture at Sapporo, Yezo, 
Japan, and consulting physician to the Imperial Colonial Depart- 
ment, and will appear under the title of Intermediate Anatomy. 
Physiology, and Hygiene. 


THe September number of the Riverside Literature 
Series (published monthly at 15 cents a number by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston) will contain four of John Burroughs's 
essays or stories about birds and bees, with an introduction, recom- 
mending the use of Burroughs inthe sixth (fourth reader) grade, 
by Mary E. Burt of the Jones school, Chicago, Ill. An extra 
number, prepared by A. 8S. Roe, principal of the High School at 
Worcester, Mass., will also be published in September, containing 
programs for the celebration of authors’ birthdays. 


Ginn AND Co., Boston, have recently published //omer’s 
Iliad; The First Three Books. Based on the edition of Ameis- 
Hentze. Edited by Professor Seymour of Yale College. Many 
additions to the German edition have been made by the American 
editor, to adapt the work to the use of American classes. The 
Homeric poems have been treated historically, and have been inter- 
preted from themselves. Illustrations have been drawn freely from 
the Old Testament, Virgil, and Milton. An appendix gives some 
critical matter that is not in place in an exegetical commentary. 
An index is provided. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader ; by W. H. Weick and C. Grebner ; 


price, 72 cents. —— The House I Live In (Eclectic Series) ; price, 30 
cents. Cincinnati, New York, and Boston: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
St. Paul’s Problem and Its Solution; by Faye Huntington; price, 


$175. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge and Language (Vol. L. 
A to tea i 65 cents. Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra 
ness I); by Villiam Ware; price, 10 cents. New York: John B. 
Alden. 

Advanced Grammar and Elements of Rhetoric; by Calvin Patterson, 
B.S. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

A Tour in Ireland: by Arthur Young ; price, 10 cents. —— Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York (Vol 1.) ; by Washington Irving ; 
price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Gilman’s Historical Readers; by Arthur Gilman, M.A. I. The Dis- 
covery and Exploration of Amevica ;_ price, 36 cents. IL. The Coloni- 
zation of America; price, 48 cents. I11. The Making of the American 
Nation; price, 60 cents. Boston & Chicago: The Interstate Pub. Co. 

Webster’s Condensed Dictionary of the English Language ; edited 
under the supervision of Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D. ew York and 
Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 

Chauvenet’s Geometry; revised and abridged by W. E. Byerly; 
price, $1.20. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Co. 

Dorothy Thorn of Thornton (The Round World Series); by Julian 
Warth; price, $1.25. Boston: D. Co. 

Weil's Order of Words in the Ancient Languages compared with the 
Modern; by Henri Weil; translated with notes and additions by 
Charlies W. Super, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

John Keats (English Men of Letters); by Sidney Colvin; price, 75 
cents. ——A Blot in the ’Scutecheon and Other Dramas; by Robert 
Browning; Edited by W. J. Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey. —— Things 
Seen ; by Victor Hugo ; price, 25 cents.——" V. R.’’; price, 15 cents. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

New Franklin Primer and First Reader ; New Franklin Second 
Reader; New Franklin Third Reader; New Franklin Fourth Reader; 
New Franklin Fifth Reader. By Loomis J. Campbell. New York: 
Taintor Brothers & Co. 

Dr. Chavning’s Note Book; Passages from the Unpublished Manu- 
scripts of William Ellery Channing; selected by his qranddanghter, 
Grace Ellery Channing; price, $1.00. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Fortunes of Words; by Federico Garlanda, Ph.D.; price, $1.25. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

For Boys: A Special Physiology; by Mrs. E. R. Shepherd. Chicago : 
Sanitary Publishing Co. 

Forcing the Fetters; by Mrs. Alexander; price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
25 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Home Sanitation; by the Sanitary Selence Club of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz; price, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

God’s Words to His Children; by George Macdonald, LL.D. ; grin, 
$1.50.— A Day in Capernaum;: by Franz Delitzsch, D.D. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. 

The Margin of Profits; by Edward Atkinson; price, paper, 40 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. —The Curability of Insanity; by John 5. Butler, M.D. ; 
price, $1.60. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. , 

The Kise of the Universities; by 8. 8. Laurie, LL.D.; price, 30 cents. 


meaty little handbook for those who wish to hold intelligent views 


on this question of the day, and quite indispensable for those teach- 
ers or fathers who have boys that ask questions about things they | 
nee in the newspapers, or hear talked about. 


New York: J. Fitzgerald. 
Notes on the Literature of Charities; by Herbert B. Adams; rice | 
wseents: Baltimore: Publication Agency of the Jobns Hopkins Univ 
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MEN OF SCIENCE IN COUNCIL. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science held its thirty-third annual meeting at 
Columbia College, New York City, opening on 
Wednesday, August 10, in general session, in the 
ample hall of the library of the college. The at- 
tendance at 10 a. m. was very large, the public 
having been cordially invited to be present. 

Ex-Pres. E. S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., called 
the meeting to order, and Bishop Potter delivered 
a short invocation, in which he eulogized the sa- 
ered character of truth, and said that those who 
sought it would be led to God, who is infinite 
truth. 

Professor Morse then, with a few graceful 
phrases, surrendered his chair to Professor Lang- 


International Congress of Geologists. 


science, shall be studied from the primary schools, 4 
Vice-President Gilbert, in Section E (Geology 


and we shall soon find in the great army of util- 
itarian workers, in place of the very few who have | and Geography), told of ‘‘ The Work of the In- 
done good work in the past, numbers of men fully | ternational Congress of Geologists.”” The work 
qualified to begin at the farthest point reached by | of the Congress as originally conceived, and as 
science, and push their work into new fields. In subsequently undertaken, has for its scope geologic 
promoting the application of science, they will] nomenclature and classification and the conven- 
advance science itself. Even if no new facts were |tions of geologic maps. There are propositions 
discovered, or new principles demonstrated, they|hefore the congress to distinguish the names of 
would farnish to scientists new instruments and | individual groups, systems, series, and stages by 
means of research. In another way commercial | means of terminations. From one point of view 
interests help science. With the hope of reaching | paleontology is a part of geology, but from an- 
remunerative results, experiments are tried by | other it is a part of biology. {n so far as it names 
commercial companies on a scale and at an expense | oenera and species it is purely biologic, and it 
that could not be compassed by the physicist. | would seem proper that the students of fossils 
What results might be reached if such experi-| anite with the students of living animals and living 
ments were always directed by scientific knowl- plants in the adoption of rules of nomenclature. 

tte In Section D (Mechanieal Science), the address 


Prehistoric Chronology of America. of Vice-Pres. Eckley B. Coxe was on ‘* The Ne- 


cessity of Scientific Training for Engineers.” 
Data for the Study of the Prehistoric Chronology Chemistry of Nitrogen as Disclosed in the iy 
of Ameries.’’ He said: The prehistoric period Alkaloids’’ before Section 
of America dates back from the discovery of the 


stitution of the 
(Chemistry). 


ley, the new president. 

Dr. Barnard, president of Columbia College, 
welcomed the Association to New York, and spoke 
of the many men who had gone to their long rest 
whom he had known as workers in the ranks of 
the Association, paying to each a glowing and 
well-worded compliment. 

Professor Langley, the president, made an elo- 
quent reply. 

After Professor Langley’s address there was 
some routine business connected with the domestic 
economy of the Association, after which the gen- 
eral session was adjourned. 


The Associa ion convened in seven sections in] 


the afternoon, at 2.30 o’clock. Four of the vice- 
presidents read their addresses at this hour, and 
then the remaining three read theirs at half past 
three. 

Physics in the Public Schools. 

In Section B (Physics), Vice-Pres. W. A. An- 
thony read an address on ‘‘ The Importance to the 
Advancement of Physical Science of the Teaching 
of Physics in the Public Schools.’’ The speaker 


referred to the fact that many of the foremost | '@¢e- 


scientific workers have not given freely of all their 
work to the world, and after mentioning certain 
scientists of this class, he expressed thankfulness 
that so many contributions to science had been 
made by men who have devoted their lives to com- 
mercial pursuits, and continued: But what can be 
done to render the work of those engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits more useful to science? It is of 
the highest importance in ascientific point of view, 
as well as from the point of view of progress in 
material wealth, that the principles and details of 
science should be spread broadcast. The grand 
truths of physical science should be the familiar 
talk of every schoolboy, Such doctrines as the 
conservation of energy should be inculcated by 
pointing out in the lowest schools the significance 
of familiar facts. Not only boys but girls should 
receive such training, in order that the great truths 
of nature may become the heritage of future gen- 
erations and be taught to the child from his earli- 
est infancy. Very young children can appreciate 
the principles of physical science. In our lower 
schools children of ten or twelve years are ex- 
pected to recite glibly the rules of grammar, and 
to know the location, and perhaps the number of 
inhabitants and chief products, of twenty to a 
hundred towns in each state of the Union. I re- 
member how I as a youngster Jearned that a 
‘*verb is a word that expresses action, being, or 
state.’’ Action conveyed some definite idea to my 
mind, perhaps, but my idea of ‘‘ being’’ came 
from the Sunday school, and of ‘‘ state’’ from the 
geography. 

I consider that the organization of our schools is 
largely to blame for this state of things. Let us 


several parts of the continent, and the problem is 
to reconstruct the history of the various nations 
who inhabited both Americas in this period. A 
review of the means at our command to accomplish | library to listen to the address of Professor Edward 
this divides them into six classes : S. Morse, of Massachusetts, the retiring president 

1. Legendary: This includes the legends or tra-| of the association, who has attained a high rank 
ditions of the native tribes. among naturalists. 

2. Monumental: The most famous monuments| He began his address by explaining the efforts 
are the stone buildings of Mexico, Yucatan, and|he had made in collating the work that had been 
Peru. done by Americans toward the illustration of evo- 
He first quoted 


A Decade of Evolution. 


In the evening there was a general session in the 


were some exceptions, and chief among these must 
be classed the two papers on the ‘‘ Economics of 
Food ’’ in the section of economic science and sta- 
tistics. These occupied the entire time of the sec- 
tion, ample opportunity being given for discussion, 


Economy of Food. 


In Section I (Economie, Science, and Statistics, ) 
Prof. W. O. Atwater spoke at length upon the 
**Physical and Pecuniary Economy of Food.’ 
Professor Atwater has devoted a good deal of time 
to the investigation of food products, and some 
results of his work are given in a series of articles 
now running in the Century Magazine. In the 
course of his talk he said: The cheapest food 
is that which furnishes the actually nutritive ma- 
terials at least cost. The most economical food ig 
that which is the cheapest and best adapted to the 
wants of the poor. The nutriments of vegetable 
food are, in general, much less costly than the 
animal foods. The animal foods have, however, 
the advantages of containing larger proportions of 
protein in more digestible forms. Flour, meal, 
and other staple vegetable foods furnish the nutri- 
ents at only a fraction, roughly speaking, a 
third of their cost in meats, fish, milk, eggs, and 
other ordinary animal foods. Among the vege- 
table foods, wheat flour, corn meal, and other 
cereal products are in general the cheapest and 
most economical. 

Among the many ways in which American waste- 
fulness is manifested, one of the worst is in the 
waste of food; and this wastefulness is practiced 
by the poor as well as the rich. It shows itself in 
the purchasing of more food than is needed; in 


3. Industria] : The industrial activity of man in {lution during the last ten years. 


bone, and shell. 


southern Mexico, which were cultivated in remote 


He glanced from birds to insects, and claimed 


could only have arisen in hundreds of centuries. 


from any of the known fossil mammalia which 
dwelt here. 


ages from the latitude of Canada to that of Pata-|that there was remarkable individuality in them. 
gonia. Some were superior, some inferior. E. G. Peck- 
4. Linguistic: It is believed that there are about|ham established clearly that wasps could dis- 
two hundred radically different languages in North | tinguish between colors, and had some amount of 
and South America. Such a confusion of tongues|memory. Another was quoted as authority for 
an instance of remarkable reasoning power on the 
5. Physical: The American race is as distinct-| part of a hornet that had captured a Jocust under 


ively a race by itself, as is the African or white | difficult circumstances, but managed by much in- 


genuity to fly off with its victim in triumph. The 
6. Geologic: As the discovery of implements in | general deduction was that insects were not to be 


glacial deposits located man on this continent at| considered as automata acting by instinct, but 
least at the close of the glacial epoch, this carries} reasoning creatures, having likes and dislikes of 
his residence here to about 35,000 years ago. 
But there is no likelihood that he came into being | by the exercise of intellectual faculties 


their own, and solving problems presented to them 
Dr. Pat- 
He could not have developed | nam and Dr. Scudder were brought forward as 
authorities for the pleasing fact that insects in 
the palwozoic age were intermediate in some 
features, particularly their eyes. Professor Marsh 
demonstrated that the brains of early mammals 


ym this continent. 


Biology and Economic Scieuce. 


discussed ‘* Vegetable Parasites and Evolution. 


and Statistics), listened to an address by Vice- 
Pres. H. E. Alvord, on ‘“‘ Economy in the Man- 
agement of the Soil.’’ He said in part: The 
American Association was largely modelled after 


fishes, forestry, and others not classified. 
tendency has been toward the many economic 
problems connected with the material wants of 
man. 
its source, we find that it has all, with insignifi- 


Vice-President Farlow, in Section F (Biology) were remarkably small, in spite of their huge size. 


The speaker's next statement was heard with 


The members of Section I (Economie Science | surprise. It was concerning a creature with a rudi- 
mentary third eye, and he observed that no sooner 


had Dr. Thomas Dwight, in his attack upon Dar- 
winism, limited possible vision in vertebrates to 
two eyes than this trioptic mammal was discovered. 
the British. The work of the section in the past | Ooe author advanced a curious series of facts con- 
has included the subjects of education, foods, food | cerning the valves of men’s veins, and specially 

The | concerning those veins where there are no valves. 
In an erect posture this absence of valves is detri- 
mental, but in the ancestral attitude of the mam- 


Tracing the visible wealth of the country to | mal man it was a matter of no moment. 


The Museum of the School of Mines was thrown 


cant exceptions, been produced from the soil.|open to public inspection after the close of the 
Generation after generation has recklessly drawn | address. 

on the stored fertility of the land, with no system- 
atic effort at restitution. For food, clothing, 
shelter, and fuel, we depend almost entirely, di- : 7 
rectly or indirectly, on the soil. With our rapidly The work of the second day's meeting of the 
increasing population and a constantly lessening | association was characterized by the quiet, pains- 
fertility of soil, we have presented to us questions | taking and laborious system of scientific bodies. 
of the gravest importance. By the wastetul proc- Many of the papers presented in the various sec- 


esses prevailing, we are expending our very sub-|~ J 
stance and daily adding to a burden under which | tions were of a technical character, and appealed 
to a limited number of members in each. There 


SECOND DAY, 


us require that science, and especially physical 


generations to come will stagger. 


America may be traced by the remains of his|the testimony among American naturalists to the! ying part of the excess to overload the alimentary 
weapons, ornaments, and tools, made of stone, | derivative theory of those who had written about 
The vast antiquity of the Amer-| birds, and said with evident delight that every 
ican race is further proved by the extensive dis-| principle claimed by Darwin had been illustrated 
semination of maize and tobacco, tropical plants of | by these little things. 


organs and throwing the rest away. 

Statistics of dietaries of considerable numbers 
of people, mostly of the working classes in this 
country, show that their food is very large in 
amount and includes very large proportions of meat 
and other animal food materials. The smallest 
quantity of meat per man per day found in any of 
thirty-seven American dietaries in Massachusetts 
or Connecticut was two thirds of a pound; the 
largest, one and two fifths pounds. As compared 
with European dietaries, the amounts of total food 
and of meats are very large indeed. 

This paper was followed by a short address by 
Mrs. H. E. Richards, of Boston, who gave a de- 
scription of the Boston cooking schools, and said, 
in conclusion: What we want is to give a little ele- 
mentary scientific knowledge that will be of prac- 
tical benefit to the young. Teach them not alone 
how to make pie and cake, but the principles which 
underlie wholesome cookery. Teach them what 
we mean by combustion of food; how food keeps 
the body warm: why we need to eat fat, starch, 
and sugar; and how to make palatable dishes out 
of cheaper cuts of meat and avoid the needless 
waste in the eating of the food. 

When Mrs. Richards had finished, a general dis- 
cussion of the nutritious elements of corn, beans, 
beef, and potatoes was held, and a number of 
langhable opinions were expressed regarding the 
relative value of each. 


Evening Reception. 


In the evening a general reception to the mem- 
bers of the association and their families was given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


(To be continued ) 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 
Dr. R. S. MeCombs, Philadelphia, Pa., says : 
‘* T have used it in nervous dyspepsia with success. 
It is a good nervous tonic.’’ 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


WENTWORTEHY’S SERIES. 


“THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SCHOOLBOOKS OF THE LAST DECADE.” 


Part I, 
Part If, 


Exercise Manual, 


The first part contains problems for daily prac 


and the second part contains 300 examination papers, progressive in character. 


EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA, price 70 cents, including 


Part I. Exercise Manual, 


Part II. 


textbooks in Algebra ; and the second 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


The exercises consist of a great number of eas 
for more advanced pupils. The problems of each 
difficult sections can be omitted without destroying 


Examination Manual, ‘ 
Answers to both parts together, 10 cents. 


Examination Manual, 
Answers to both parts together, 25 cents. 


The first part contains about 4500 problems classified and arranged according to the usual order of 
part contains nearly 300 examination papers, progressive i 
character, and well adapted to cultivate skill and rapidity in solving problems. = i 


Price, 70 cents. 


Shaler’s Geology, . 
Crosby’s Mineralogy, 60 
Sheldon’s History, . 
Sheldon’s Short German Grammar, 60 
Joynes’s Meissner’s German Grammar, 1.20 
price, separately, 50 cents. 

35 cents. 


tice, classified and arranged in the common order; 


JUSTICE TO PUPILS 


they cost no more than poor ones. Before beginning new classes, you should examine: 


For Supplementary Work: 
TO FIX THE PRINCIPLES AND GIVE EXPERTNESS IN THEIR APPLICATION, 


WENTWORTH & HILE’S 
EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, price 80 cents, including 


And to yourselves demands that you use THE 
BEST TEXT-BOOKS, and especially when 


Deutsch’s Select German Reader, $ .00 
Boisen’s Preparatory German Prose, 1.00 
Grimm’s Maerchen, .. 
Hauff’s Mzerchen: Das Kalte Herz, yO) 
Bernhardt’s Novelletten Bibliothek,  .75 
Meiklejohn’s English Language, . 1.30 
Fauthaber’s Phosphorus Hollunder, 


Sample copies sent on receipt of the above prices, and gift copies inclosed with introduction orders. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
3 


cents. 


READINC MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


NO. 28, 15 CENTS. READY AUG. 31. 


BIRDS AND BEES. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Simple, Interesting, Instructive. Can be read with profit by children 11 years old. 


y problems for beginners, and enough harder ones 
section are carefully graded, and some of the more 
the unity of the work, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


“*Mr. Burronghs is the best literary naturalist now at work in America.”’— Saturday Review. 


A list of the 27 numbers of the series already publish 
published monthly during the school year 1867-8 will he tet to 


Subscription price for the school year 1887-8 (nine numbers), $1.25, Single number 15 cents, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, 4 Park St., Boston, Mase, 
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— The founder of Vassar College, Mr. John Guy 
Vassar, is seriously ill at his home in Poughkeepsie. 


— Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, has been 
visiting his brother in Dunbarton, N. H. 


— The family of the late Josiah Lasell, of 
Whitinsville, Mass. , has given $30,000 to Williams 
College. 

— Gen. John Eaton, president of Marietta (O.) 
College, is visiting Eaton Grange, his birthplace, at 
Sutton, N. H 

— Mr. John Crouse, a wealthy citizen of Syra- 
euse, will found a woman's college in connection 
with Syracuse University. 

— Mr. W. L. Gilbert, of Hartford, Conn., has 
given $400,000 to found an institution for friend- 
less boys and girls in that city. 

— A Jewish banker of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
subscribed $20,000 toward an orphan asylum which 
the Sisters of Charity are about to establish there. 

— Mrs. Martha F. Crow, preceptress and pro- 
fessor of German in Iowa College, Grinnell, has 


been the guest of Mrs. Florence A. Runuells, at 
Nashua. 


— From Madison University comes news of the 
death at Rangoon, Burmah, of the well-known 
Baptist missionary, Rev. J. B. Vinton, D.D., who 
had been in that field twenty-six years. He was 
in his forty-eighth year. 

— Mr. William I, Smith, of Carbon, Wyoming, 
who has been elected a professor in the Wyoming 
University, is a son of Justice Smith of Man- 
chester, of the New Hampshire Supreme Court, 
oo was graduated from Dartmouth College in 

— Reports were rife that the recent Indian rene- 

ades were led by a Hampton College graduate. 

@ quote a portion of an authoritative report to 
Gen. A. B. Bradshaw, Acting Indian Commissioner, 
showing that the early rumors were unfounded : 

** In reply to your letter I have the honor to state 
that none of the raiding party was a graduate of 
Hampton, nor had any one of them ever attended 
school, at home or abroad.’’ 


— It is a pleasure to record such instances as 
the following : Miss Rebecea Hunter, recently 
drowned at Newport, formerly kept a young ladies’ 
school, and received as pupils the children of many 
wealthy families. In her will she bequeathed $500 
to the Island Cemetery, about $5,000 to the New- 

rt Hospital, about $5,000 to the Association for 
Aid for the Aged, and last but not least, a beau- 
tiful and costly token of affection to each of some 
sixty odd pupils. Who dare frown on the love 
generated in the schoolroom as ‘‘sentimental 
bosh’’ after hearing of this case and remembering 
that only lack of means prevents a more frequent 

ublic expression of the love which a true teacher 
toward her pupils ? 

— Jean Victor Duruy, the French historian, died 
recently, at the age of 76 years. In 1853 he took 
the degree of ‘‘ es lettres,’’ afterward became in- 
spector of the Academy of Paris, master of the 
conferences at the Ecole Normale, and professor 
of history at the Ecole Polytechnique, and by de- 
cree, June 23, 1863, was appointed minister of 
public instruction, On resigning that office in 
July, 1869, he was appointed a senator, with a 
dotation of 30,000 franes. His principal works 
are: Geographie Politique de la Republique Romaine 
et de l’ Empire, 1838 ; Geographie Historique du 
Moyen Age, 1839; Geographie de la France, 1840; 
Atlas de Geographie Historique, 1841; Histoire Ro- 
maine, 1840-4; Histoire Romaine, 1848; Histoire 
de France, 1852; Histoire de la Gréce Ancienne, 
1852, a work ‘‘crowned’’ by the French Academy. 


OBITUARY. 


WE regret to learn of the death of Dexter L. 
Stone, at Nantucket, Mass., of the firm of Cow- 
perthwait & Co., of Philadelphia. Mr. Stone 
had been ill for a year with an affection of the 
stomach, thought to be a cancer. He passed a 


portion of last winter in the Bermuda Islands for 
the benefit of his health. 

About a month ago he went to Nantucket, 
Mass., with Richard P. White and occupied a cot- 
tage adjoining Mr. White’s. Mr. Stone, who was 
about 50 years old, was born at Bristol, Rhode 
Island, and graduated from Brown University. 

About thirty years ago he became connected 
with the book publishing house of Cowperthwait 
& Co., of Philadelphia, having charge of its busi- 
ness in New England, and managed through a 
branch house at Boston. He continued in this 
relation for about fifteen years and then removed 
to Philadelphia and was admitted to the firm. He 
was well known to the publishing trade through- 
out the country, having travelled extensively in the 
course of business. 

He was a loyal friend of teachers, and he will be 
mourned by hosts of friends. He leaves a wife 
and child. 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA,.—Entrance examinations at the 
State Normal schools will be held as follows: 
Winona, Monday and Tuesday, Aug. 29 and 30; 
Mankato, Monday, Aug. 29; St. Cloud, Thursday, 
Aug. 25. Graduates from the State High Schools, 
who have passed the State High School Board 
examination, will be admitted to the professional 
course without examination and graduate in one 
year. The State Normal Schools are gradually 
approaching the time when the only work they 
will be called upon to do will be the professional 
training of the teacher. 

Examinations for admission to the University of 
Minnesota will begin Aug. 30. 
Wells’ High School has been placed upon the 
State high school list. 

Brainard High School graduated its first class 
(two members) this year. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
— Cholera at Malta. 
— Blaine in Ireland. 
— Cable rates fluctuating. 
— Forest fires in Michigan. 
— Immense fire at Pittsburgh. 
— Prohibition defeated in Texas. 
— Death of the French historian, Daruy. 
— Terrific storm in portions of Wisconsin. 
— Mr. Parnell has suffered a slight relapse. 
— Small-pox and yellow fever raging in Ha- 
vana. 
— The fishing schooner Perkins has been re- 
leased. 
— Emperor Francis Joseph visited Emperor Will- 
iam at Gastein. 
— The Hawaiian Islands quiet under the new 
administration. 
— In the West, $300,000,000 worth of property 
destroyed by drought. 
— Sixty lives sacrificed by a gang of assassins 
and robbers in Servia. 
— During June and July 70,000 people in In- 
dia died from cholera. 
— During July the United States and Canada 
lost by fire, $14,026,500. 
— Centenary of Episcopacy observed in West- 
minster Abbey last week. 
— An organization in Chicago formed with the 
object of preventing strikes. 

— The White River Utes again on the war- 
path. Citizens slaughtered. 

— Three Canadian sealers captured by a United 
States cruiser in Behring Sea. 

— Edison now claims to be able to produce 
electricity directly from coal. 

— The Russians and ‘Turks are opposed to Prince 
Ferdinand as King of Bulgaria. 

— It is said some friend lent Queen Kapiolani 
$5,000 to pay her expenses home. 

— Another defeat of the Ghilzais by the Ameer’s 
troops in a battle at Gholamhyde. 

— Ten thousand tons of Hawaiian sugar have 
arrived in New York by way of the Horn. 

— Henry 8S. Ives & Co., of New York, stock 
brokers, have failed for about $15,000,000, 

— Emil Schoenberg, missing from Philadelphia, 
is accused of forgeries amounting to $300,000. 

— The English and French Governments agree 
on a plan for the neutralization of the Suez Canal. 

— The floods in South Carolina ruined 500,000 
barrels of rice. Sequel: a rise in the price of rice, 

— France and England disagree as to the im- 
portance of France evacuating the New Heb- 
rides. 

— Last week two thirds of the city of Augusta, 
Ga., was inundated by the blowing out of a canal 

te. 
we A great conflagration in Scutari, 
Constantinople, has destroyed a th 
and two churches. 

. — Reports allege that Russia and England have 
agreed to divide Afghanistan when the present 
Ameer shall have died. 

— Boston, through its governmental officers, 
paid a tribute to Sull:van and associated sluggers in 
general convention assembled. 

— Bankruptey awaits the Toledo, Peoria, and 
Western Railroad, in consequence of the recent 
terrible accident. 

— The 36th annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Adva t of Sei held 
in New York the 9th and 10th inst. 

— Senator Sherman says the Roman Catholic 
influence at Quebec does not favor a commercial 
union between the United States and Canada. 

— Great destitution in Labrador and Iceland. 
Many starving thousands leaving their homes for 
a better climate. The cod-fishery a total failure 
this year. 

— The worst railway accident on record in IIli- 
nois. A burned bridge the cause. Nine hundred 

ngers went down into the ravine ; eighty-seven 

illed and about three hundred wounded, The 

dead robbed of their valuables. It was an excur- 
sion train. 


opposite 
ah 


— For increase of salary in your present position, 
address Teachers’ Coiperative Association, 170 
State street, Chicago. 


street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager. 


Colorado has become famous for its mar- 

velous gold and silver production, for its 
picturesque scenery, and its delightful cli- 
mate. Its mining towns and camps, its 
massive mountains, with their beautiful 
green-verdured valleys, lofty snow-capped 
peaks and awe-inspiring cailons, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and 
baths, and its healthful climate, are at- 
tracting, in greater numbers each year, 
tourists, invalids, pleasure and _ business 
seekers from all parts of the world. 
The journey from Chicago, Peoria, or 
St. Louis and other Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey R. R. stations to Denver (the 
great distributing point for Colorado), if 
made over the Burlington Route (C. B. & 
Q. R. R.), will be as pleasant and gratify- 
ing as it is possible for a railroad trip to be. 
At all principal ticket offices will be found 
on sale, during the tourist season, round- 
trip tickets, via this popular route, at low 
rates to Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo, Colorado. When ready to start, 
call on your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Paul Morton, General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent C., B. and Q. R. R., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


THE TEACHER'S FAVORITE. 


It is conceded in the literary as well as the com- 
mercial world that ‘‘ success is the test of merit.’’ 
On this premise the ‘‘ First Book on Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Hygiene,’’ by Calvin Cutter, 
A.M., M.D., published in 1854, has been a 
marked success. 

If the sales of a work are an index of its merits, 
the publishers may feel that this one has met the 
demand of an educated and appreciative public, 
since the number sold in the United States and pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec has reached upwards 
of three hundred thousand. 

In 1854, owing to the want of a teachable text- 
book, physiology and hygiene was not a general 
branch of school instruction. This book, more 
than any other, has served to educate the teacher 
andjthe public of this decade to the importance of 
hygiene and physiological school instruction. 

This book in the hands of missionary laborers 
and native scholars has been translated and pub- 
lished in the Bulgarian, Armenian, Arabic, Hin- 
dustani, Tamil, Japanese, also in other Oriental 
languages. It has also been prepared in raised 
letters for the blind. 

In the Revised Edition (The ‘‘ Intermediate ’’) 
the chapters on Anatomy have been but slightly 
changed, and those on Physiology and Chemistry 
have been brought up to the present state of these 
sciences. The effects of Alcohol, Tobacco, Opium, 
etc., on the structure, functions, and health 
(Hygiene) of the parts of the body (particularly 
of young persons) have been treated from a 
scientific standpoint in each chapter of this 
revision. 

‘There have been added in this edition chapters 
on Foods, Beverages, the Home and Emergent 
Cases, also directions for simple experiments and 
for demonstrations on the living body, and for the 
dissection of small avimals (dog, rat), illustrative 
of the structure and the actions of the living body. 
While believing that charts for reference and 
engravings on the printed page are indispensable 
to a proper study of the subject, it is thought that 
object lessons, seeing the organ or part, and wit- 
nessing the phenomena of life, will make a more 
enduring impression, and should take precedence 
in this branch of modern science. 

The ‘‘ Intermediate’’ forms the second book in 
CurTER’s NEW PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES OF 


1887. 


Beginner’s Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
including Scientific Instruction on the Effects of 
Stimulants and Narcotics on the Growing Body. 
(1887.) By Joun C. B.Sc., M.D. * Small 
izmo. 140 pages 47 illustrations. Pica Type. 
Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15 cents; Introduction, 
30 cents. 

Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
including Scientific Instruction upon the Effects of 
Narcotics and Stimulants upon the Human Body. 

A Revision of the “ First Book on Anatomy, 


(1887.) 
Physiology, and prepared by CALVIN 
CuTTER, A.M., M.D., in 1854. 12mo. About 200 


ages. 70 lilustrations. Small Pica Type. Cloth. 
Price: Exchange, 25 cents; Introduction, 50 cents. 
Comprehensive Anatons, Physiology, and Hygiene 
with Instruction on the Effects of Stimulants an 
Narcotics. (1884.) 12mo. 375 pages, 141 Lllustra- 
tions. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 60 cents ; Intro- 
duction, $1.00. 
These books are published by J. B. Liprrn- 
cort ComPANY, Nos. 715 and 717 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and will be sent (post-paid) to 


WONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 
Cc. 


Bromfield Street, Boston, 
WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture- 
A pew method of Asotin, Natural pony and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work 
1 term opens October 11, 1887. 


A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ne in every department. 
For further information or circular, 


Degrees conferred. 


TO BE ABLE to 
locate the Con- 


Teachers and Educators at introduction prices. 
stellations in the 
heavens? There 


W h 
y is no necessity of 


being ignorant of the subject, when for fifty cents 
ou PROF ELIAS COLBERT’S Fixed 
tars. This book is used by all astronomers. 


Address 
GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


dress L. M. SAUNDERSON, 
cow 


6th, and continue six weeks. For circulars address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates spending a year or two at 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., 


FOR SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, 
OR GENERAL CULTURE. 


Teachers sending for catalogues are requested to 
name their schools. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


The best educational advantages offered. Expenses 
moderate. Two courses of study. Scholarships to 
aid worthy students. Next term in College and 
Academy begins September 8th. Catalogues sent on 
application to PRESIDENT EATON. 


VIEWS ILLUSTRATING GEOGRAPHY 


(OCCUPATIONS AND PRODUCTIONS). 
MOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS. 


FARMIN®, OAR. 
GRAZING. PINE. 
CANAL. APPLE. 
FALLS. ELM. 
COTTON MILLS. BIRCH. 
MARBLE QUARRYING. MAPLE, 
81.50 per doz. 
ARTHUR B. CUSHING, LOWELL, MAss. 


Testimonial of the Synthetic System. 


From a Teacher of Marshalltown, Iowa : 


I began teaching this system last February, and 
am, thus far, delighted with ay success. As I ad- 
vance I become more thoroughly conyineed that 
this is the easiest, most rapid, and best method of 
teaching Reading. The eagerness manifested by the 
he ao in their work, their sparkling eyes and happy 
aces, attest that theirs is not a dull routine of study, 
but, rather, a delightful play, and hence one of the 
grandest and best principles of education is not vio- 
lated, as some, wholly ignorant of the plan, have 
dared affirm. MELLIE SNELLING, 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA. 


For circulars and full particulars address 


Mrs. R. 8. POLLARD, 
River Forest, 


-Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


This is a series of textbooks which holds the first 
rank among scholars. Its original clearness makes 
Latin a refreshing study for all true students, and its 
ability and thoroughness commend it to the most dis- 
tinguished linguists of both continents. The late 
Professor Thacher of Yale, and hundreds of our best 
teachers, have recommended it above all others. 
Send for circular aud see what they say. 

Prices for Introduction or Examination. 
NEW PRIMER $0.75 | READER : 
GRAMMAR ....--..--. 1.00] EXERCISE Boo 

Books mailed for examination or introduction upon 
receipt of price. 

Descriptive circulars of MAURY'’S GROGRAPHIES, 
VENABLE’S MaTHEMATICS, HOLMES'’S READERS, 
and other textbooks, mailed on application. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 Murray Street, New Vork. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Beat. 


107 
0138 UO pelunow 


Puss PUY ‘8.190; 


‘seqouy g9 x 


Prepared expressly for school 
use and adapted to any series of 


Gengraphies. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational 

JouN A. BoYLE, Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Practical Elocution. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution, 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is acon 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to all 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the severa 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


PRICES. 
800 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 


Regular retail price, “Sit a $1.25 
Teo teachers for examination, - 1.00 

.60 


Exchange price. 
These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
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FRESH AIR. 


larity of Ferris’ Good Sense Corset abroad as well 
as at home, argues well for the evolution of women. 
These should properly be called common sense 


We do not condemn the theory or the practice of | waists, because they button in front and have firm 


resorting to fresh air, mountain retreats, quiet | 
country homes, seaside rambles and bathing, or | 
the various mineral springs as restoratives to fail- | 
ing health. No doubt there are many who have! 
been greatly relieved by all these favorite resorts, 
and some very justly claim they have been cured. 
But the number is legion that find no comfort, no 
relief to their weakness, their aches, their pains, in 
such grasping at straws in their struggle to save 
themselves. The following letters illustrate this 
point and show the wisdom of the one most inter- 
ested in the case. 

A patient in Grand Junction, Tennessee, on 
April 20, 1886, wrote the following : 

“My family doctor said I ought and must goto 
Hot Springs and stay three months. My good brother 
came down from Middle Tennessee to see me, and he 
also tried to persuade me to go and spend three 
months at the Springs. Ideeclined to do so on the 
ground that I knew more about Hot Springs than 
either of them. I just simply told them that I in- 
tended to stay at home and use Compound Oxygen, 
and be where I could get fresh air. I believe three 
months at the Springs, taking that contaminated air 
in all the time would kill me. I have been there 
once, and it was a fruitless trip, aye worse. On the 
other hand I have as much confidence in Compound 
Oxygen, as I would have in giving beef and bread to 
a starving man. The Compound Oxygen that I used 
over a year ago did me much good. I wanted to be 
moving to some other country all the time, and could | 
not control myself about eating and many other 
things. I find much relief in these respects after 
using the Compound Oxygen.” 

A volume of nearly two hundred pages, on 
**Compound Oxygen —Its Mode of Action and 
Results ’’ will be mailed free to every inquirer on 
receipt of address ; and if particularly interested 
in the cure of any special disease, a monograph 
on that will also be sent. Address Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1520 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF you contemplate a visit to New York you 
should send for a copy of a comprehensive, well- 
written and accurate guide to the City—128 pages 
and map—entitled ‘‘ How to Know New York.”’ 
Sent on receipt of 6c. in stamps. 

Address : Advertising Department, 
Grand Union Hotel, New York. 


CHAUNCY-HALL Scnoon issues a Manual 
for 1886-'87, which is a remarkable monument to 
the ability, energy, and devotion of Messrs. Ladd 
& Daniell, and the rallying of the public around 
their school. This is the fifty-ninth year of the 
history of what has come to be one of the leading 
preparatory schools of the country. The fact that 
the graduates of the school and their parents have 
recently raised $1,100 for laboratory improvements 
shows how substantial is the enthusiasm of the 
patrons. 
instructors in the various departments of the school, 
which takes pupils from the kindergarten to the 
business college, and prepares them for Harvard 


and other universities. The building is one of the 

most delightful school-buildings in the city, while 

re adaptation to every class of children is almost 
eal. 

For the first thirty years of the school’s history 
it was distinctively a boys’ school, but of late years 
it has become as distinguished for its devotion to 
the interests of young ladies as of young men. 
The health features of the school are prominent, 
as are also the military. 

We congratulate our friends, Messrs. Ladd and 
Daniell, upon the success of their school and upon 
the issue of this very attractive manual. 


Twenty-eight ladies and gentlemen are 


BRILLIANT ELENOR Kirk, who ranks among 
the best of newspaper correspondents in her line, 
thus writes the News from Brooklyn, in reference 
to certain fashions : 


The Worth manifesto in reference to unfashion- 
ableness of tapering waists is stirring things up at 
home and abroad. When it is no longer stylish to 
cramp the liver and paralyze the heart and box- 
pleat the ribs, there may be a few more healthy 
women in the world. A fine figure is not to be 
despised, and it ought to be every woman’s pride 
to make herself as attractive as possible. But 


secreted; the discha 


shoulder straps which take the weight from the 
hips, and are provided with different sets of 
buttons for the skirts. Their children’s waists are 
models of durability and healthfulness. Every 
woman who has at heart the interests of the race 
ought to be willing to say a good word for its bene- 
factors, and Ferris Brothers, of New York, are 
benefactors indeed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— A little girl in a Boston school, who was 
asked to define the word ‘‘ redress,’’ promptly re- 
plied that it meant a female reader. And a little 
girl inan English school recently gave ‘* gandress”’ 
as the feminine of ‘‘ gander.”’ 


— Gypsy—‘‘ Give me fifty cents and I'll tell 
your fortune.’’ Jrishwoman—‘‘ Shure, an’ if I 
had fifty cents, that would be fortune enough.’’— 
Texas Siftings. 


HAY FEVER is an inflamed condition of the 


|lining membrane of the nostrils, tear-ducts, and 


throat, affecting the lungs, An acrid mucus is 
e is accompanied with a 


burning sensation, here are severe spasms of 


sneezing, frequent attacks of headache, watery and 


inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy 
that can be depended upon to quickly relieve and 
cure. 50 cts. at druggists; by mail, registered, 60. 
Ely Bros., 235 Greenwich street, New York. 


— The most afflicted part of the house is the 
window. It is full of panes; and who has not 
seen more than one window blind ?—American In- 
ventor, 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— ‘*Mamma, do you know what a Maltese kit- 
ten is?’’ ‘* What is it, my son?’ ‘* Why, it’s 
a kitty that you can maul and tease.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat end Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
—_ Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper W. A. NoyvEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. ¥. eow 


WANTED. 


A few summer boarders or visitors at the Falls can 
secure comfortable lodgings and excellent board, at 
$1.00 per day, or $6.00 per week. Best of references 
given. J. W. GROOM, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies’ Seminary in New England, 
one teacher of Piano, must be first-class, and one 
teacher of Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, a gradu- 
ate of Wellesley, and indorsed by the college. 
Apply immediately to 
- HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class family, in Wyoming Ter.. a governess, 
a lady able to teach by most approved N. E. meth- 
ods, all the Common English Branches. If she ean 
also teach Music, French, and Drawing, it will be an 
advantage to her. It is a very desirable position for 
the well qualified to 
HLRAM CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Worth is right about plump waists. They are 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


F EDUCAT XXVI.—No. 
94 JTOURNATL OF IDUCATION. ‘Vol. XXVI.—No. 6. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The O’Donnells of Inchpawn. - - - Meade 45 
guings - - - - ye 125 
Bar Harbor Days. - a 1 50 59 Ss N Y 
- - - - Sturgis D Appleton & Co, N Y Duane Bes ew ork, 
Chautauqua Idyl. - D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 
Dorothy Thorn of Thornton, - - 1 25 
In Pursuit of Happiness. - Tolsto MANUFACTURERS OF 
My Garden Pets. - - - - - Treat + ie 1 50 
Ruasian Novelists. - - - - - Edwards 
Storied Holidays. - - - - - Brooks 1 $8 e 
True Stories of American Wars, - - - ‘ 3 50 
The Hidden Way. - - - - Street Lee & Shepard, Boston 
How to Teach Natural History. - Harris C W Bardeen, Syracuse N Y 15 
House at - - Ticknor & Co, Boston 2 
pe Cities. - James 
ph - Boswell Macmillan & Co, NY 16 00 
Romantic Love. - - - - - - Finek 
y - - - 0 
to Egypt. - - Butler Seribner Welford, N Y 4 50 
The Republic of the Future. - - - - Dodd Cassell & Co, NY as AN HA 
The Three Tetons. - - - - Rollins 5 
Calamity Jane - - - - - - - Spencer +4 
Thirty Thousand Thoughts. - - - - Spence Funk & Wagnalls, NY 3 4 
Brother Against Brother - - - lusick J S Ogilvie & Co, N 1 
Introduction to American Law. - - - - Walker Little, Brown & Co, Boston 6 
A Week in Chicago. - . - - - Rand McNally & Co, Chicago 25 - ’ 
PUBLISHERS NOTES. beautiful, and skinny waists are not. The popu- 


EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


g<s Send for Price Lists. 


THE LATEST SERIES ISSUEL 
New Physiological Series 


— or — 


Lae? 


The series is based on the most successful of physiological textbooks 
(CALviIn CurTrer’s). 

The study of the human body is pursued in a logical manner: structure 
(anatomy), duties of the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 
_ This is the only series in which are given directions how to observe phe- 
nomena on the living body, as well as for simple physiological experiments and for 
illustrative animal dissections. 
The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health 
of the growing body is presented in an orderly,temperate, and therefore scientific manner. 
D‘rections for the management of emergent cases are given in each book. 
The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 
The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. 
tinuously, admitting of ready cross reference. 
The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 
The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school textbooks. 
The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 


BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and HYGIENE. 
By Joun C. Currer, B.Sc., M.D. Small 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. 
Pica Type. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15 cents; Introduction, 30 cents. 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 
GIENE. A Revision of the “ First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” 
prepared by Carvin Currer, A.M., in 1854. 12mo. 200 pages. 70 
Illustrations. Small Pica Type. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 25 cents; Introduc- 
tion, 50 cents. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HY- 


GIENE. 12mo. 375 pages. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price: Exchange, 
60 cents; Introduction, $1.00. 


They are numbered con- 


These Books sent (postpaid) to Teachers and Educators at Introduction prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN Y, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Ladies’ College, a lady or gentleman A Rare Chance 


of ability, culture and refinement, who has made a For the Teach fi e sub- 
had sucessful experience in teaching | urban reside nee, Gvery way suitable for ‘a 
ad s Ss school. n twent »ston, — four 
same college. a lady who has made a minutes’ walk from fur- 
cane A - of th vy Literature, and 18 qualified to| nished House, with all modern’ improvements, con- 
artment. taining 22 rooms ; stable for three horses ; 42,000 feet 
y not competent to fill a| of land, fronting two streets ; the} whole costing 
p in OR UT $50,000,—will be sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 
CUTT, Manager, Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. N. E. of 
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KINDERGARTNERS TRAINED, 


ddress NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N Y. 
West Newton English and Classical School. 
35th year begins Wednesday, Sept. 21,1887. A fam- 
ily and day school for both sexes. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
gent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


The Thirteenth ‘Semi-Annual Training 
OF THE 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Will be opened on the first Monday in September. 
Candidates for the Diploma Class will be admitted 
on passing a satisfactory examination. For full par- 
ticulars, address the CHICAGO FREE KINDER- 
GARTEN ASSOCIATION, 175 22d St., Chicago. 


Classes 


PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. 


This is a specialty at CHAUNCY - HALL 
SCHOOL, 259 BoyLston StrrREET, Boston 
(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 
the INSTITUTE FACULTY. Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Catalogue sent on application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


Has Largest and Best Equipped conservatory 
, building in the world; broadest curriculum of study; 

employs ablest corps of teachers, instructs largest 
number of students. 

The Educational advantages of the Conserva- 
tory are grouped under the following schools: 

1. A School for the Piano. 

2. A School for the Organ, 

3. A School for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 
of the Voice, Lyric Art, and Opera. 

4. A School for Violin, Quartet, and Ensemble Play- 
ing, Orchestral and Band Instruments, and Conduct- 
n 


g. 
5. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, 
and Orchestration. 
6. A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus. 
7. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools, etc. 
8. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs.. 
9. A School for Physical Culture. 
10. A College of Music. 
11. A School for Common and Higher English 
Branches, Latin, Italian, German, and French Lan- 
uages. 
OA School of Elocution and Dramatic Art. 
13. A School of Fine Arts. 
14. A Home forits Lady Pupils. 
Send for illustrated calendar, giving full informa- 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
4) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
CBANBLEB SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. 


RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 
Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
on B. W. PUTNAM, 


Jamaica Plain. Boston. 

VOR 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. {Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Smuts NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MA8s8. 

For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RvussE Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, PInD. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGR. Principal. 


FISHER’S Essentiaye, of, Geography. 
N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The midsummer holiday number of The Century 
opens appropriately with an attractive paper of hol- 
iday adventure, having the piquant title of “ Snubbin’ 
Through Jersey,” the object of which is to report the 
incidents, mishaps, and delights of a unique vacation 
trip in a canal-boat. This narrative, which is to be 
continued in the September number, will revive the 
memory of the Tile Club papers, formerly a promi- 
nent feature of this magazine. A paper of more re- 
mote adventure is contributed by Gen. A. W. Greely, 
who describes an episode of the Lady Franklin Bay 
Expedition, under the title of ** Our Kivigtok.” The 
paper records much that is curious and interesting 
in regard to his experiences in the polar regions. It 
is illustrated by Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. The Lin- 
coin History 1s devoted to the political events of 1859 
and 1860, including his Ohio speeches, a careful ré- 
sumé of the John Brown Raid, together with Lin- 
coln’s view of that event; and an account of the split 
in the Democratic party in the Charleston Conven- 
tion of 1860. Under the Battle Series are two impor- 
tant articles, namely: ‘Opposing Sbherman’s Ad- 
vance to Atlanta,”’ by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, and 
**Hood’s Invasion of Tennessee,” by Col. Henr 
Stone. Thesvlid paper of the number is by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, and has the title, ‘* Low Prices, High 
Wages, Small Protits,—What makes Them ?” This 
paper is a continuation of Mr. Atkinson’s discussions 
of the labor question, which have received wide at- 
tention, and have been the subject of general com- 
ment and discussion in the press. Of all Mr. At- 
kinson’s papers this is probably the most replete 
with useful data concerning timely questions. For 
4 frontispiece is given a portrait of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, apropos of a paper on “ The Songs 
of the War,”’ by Leander Matthews, which includes 
authentic accounts of the origin of the most not- 
able of the songs, with autographs, in whole or in 
part, of several; altogether a most readable paper 
apart from its relation to the war. To this Mrs. 
Howe adds an account of the circumstances attend- 
lng the writing of her hymn. There are installments 
of Mr. Stockton’s novel, * The Hundredth Man,” and 
of Mr. Nadal’s * Notes of a Professional Exile”; 
also a short paper by Wm. Earl Hidden, entitled *‘ Is 
ita Piece of a Comet ?” accompanied by fine draw- 
ings. The poetry of the number is of exceilent qual- 
ity. In‘ Topics of the Time,” under the title, * Ap 
Urgent Measure of National Defence,” a plea is 
made fur a suggested United States Naval Keserve 
which shall take the place in naval defence which 
is occupied by the militia regiments in our military 
system. A second editorial article relates to the Ni- 
agara Keservation, and gives commendation to the 
principles and plans for preserving Niagara. ** Open 
Letters’ contains a short paper on * The Education 
of the Blind,’ by Edward B. Perry. Mauy notable 

ortraits are given; among them are those of John 
3rown, Caleb Cushing, Generals Schofield, A. J. 
smith, J. D. Cox, Janes H. Wilson, and Emerson 
Opdycke of the Union army, and Generals Hood, For- 
rest, Stephen D. Lee, Cheatham, and Cleburne of the 
Confederates. 


— The opening article in The Popular Science 
Monthly for August is the second of the Hon. David 
A. Wells’ papers on * The Economic Disturbances 
since 1873.” Ex-President A. D. White continues 
his ** New Chapters in the Warfare of Science.’’ Mr. 
J. A. Keyes contributes an interesting paper on “ The 
Falls of the Mississippi.” in the third paper of his 
“ Astrohomy with an Opera Glass,’’ Mr. Serviss de- 
scribes and fllustrates pictorially What can be seen 
on the moon and the sun with that handy little in- 
strument. Mr. Charles 8. Ashley offers a sharp ar- 
gument against * Educational Endowments.” Sir 
Philip Magnus contributes a paper in favor of ‘‘ Man- 
ual iraining in Schooi Education”; Grant Allen 
gives a review of *‘ The Progress of Science from 
1836 to 1886."’ There are other valuable and interest- 
ing papers, among them a biographical sketch and 
portrait of Paul Gervais, the French zodéiogist and 
paleontologist. The subjects of Scientific Ortho- 
doxy”’ and the application of ‘“* Physical Culture as 
a Means of Moral Reform” are discussed in the 
**Editor’s Table.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
$5.00 a year. 

—In the Forum for August, Gen. A. W. Greely 
gave the results of his observations of the effects of 
alcohol in the polar regions, when used to revive the 
strength of men reduced by cold and starvation. 
The facts have an interest for those prohibitionists 
who hold that stimulants work harm, and harm only, 
under all circumstauces. Dr. Howard Crosby, who 
has made for himself so many friends and enemies by 
his independent and determined attitude on moral 
questions, has a very caustic article on the “ The 
Forgotten Cause of Poverty,” in which he seeks to 
show that the George-MeGlynn attack upon capital 
is having the effect to call attention away from the 
real cause of human misery. This number also con- 
tains articles from Governor Foraker, Lord Bram- 
well, Edward Eggleston, Prof. Everett, W. H. Mal- 
lock, Edward Everett Hale, John D. Champlin, Dr. 
Deems, and Prof. Ely, The subjects discussed will 
cover a wide range. 

— The Andover Review for August maintains its 
well-earned reputation for scholarly ability and 
timely discussion of current topics connected with 
the religious and literary thought of the age. This 
number discourses upon ** The Alleged Failure of 
Christianity as Redemption”; Robert Browning” ; 
“Conditions of Labor in England’’; ** Some Sober 
Afterthoughts on Literature and Character.” The 
editotial ou ** The Prevalent Aversion to Theological 
Controversy ” and ** Two Months before Springfield ”’ 
gives the conservatives something to think about 
during “dog days.”, “The Theological and RKe- 
ligious Intelligence,” Book Reviews,” ete., are full 
of interest, as usual. §400 per annum. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— Two articles of current interest in the September 
Catholic World will be Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan’s 
paper on “ Mexico: Educational and Industrial,” 
and Mrs. Mary E. Blake’s on “ Literary Mexico,” an 
account of several of the most popular Mexican noy- 
elists. Both writers were members of the first Ray- 
mond excursion party which went from Boston over 
the Mexican Central. 

— The American Magazine will hereafter be pub- 
lished under the management of the American Mag* 
azine Company,—a corporation abundantly equipped 
in finances and business experience. Readers are 
promised a continuous improvement of the maga- 
zine in all its departments, including several new and 
attractive features. 

— Our August Pansy has come with its forty pages 
of boy and girl stories and pictures. We wish we 
could lend it to all the young folks we know. But, 
what is better, send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, 
for it. The subscription price 1s $1.00 a year; but 
they will send you one number fer five cents—it may 
bea back number. It is a veritable missionary. 


— Spelling, a megetine devoted to the simplifica- 


tion of English orthography, has lately been begun 
by the Library Bureau of Boston. 


Geachers’ Agencies. | Ceachers’ Agencies. 
A FEW WANTS THE DEMAND INCREASES 


ing and Elocution same, 8650; Vocal and Instrumental roug r oui 2 sachers, so the ve 
Music, #650; Manual Training, $800 Ark, Manual for thoroughly 4 talified bea last if 
Training, 81000. VY. ¥., Science and German, $650. usually make more engagements the last week ¢ 
PLACES RECENTLY FILLED IN NEW YORK: $1500. Can AUsuUSt than in any other week of the year. Teach- 
not registered should do so at once, 


#1200, Waterford, ers who have ! 
we may have all the information 


andaigua, Syracuse ; $1450, Elmira : 
Stamford, East Svracuse : 000, Ovid 


FOR UNEXPECTED VACANCIES ava! 


needed in available form when the demand comes. 
Middletown. CANCIES No GOOD TEACHER NEED BE WITHOUT A GOOD 
from sudden resignations of teachers already appointed, 


boards of education cannot do better than apply to us, as | PUACE. ol may for 
our listis exten8ive, and even to the last moment we can S4¢pertwor teachers more than equals the supply. 
offer quite a Choice of candidates for any ordinary UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


- C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N Y. W. D. KERR, Sec’y, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 


"The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 


Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 
EVERETT O. FISK, 


7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


326 326 
326 VACANCIES. 


We still have (Sept. 1st) 326 vacancies for the Fall term. At the last moment many failures 
oceur from sickness, failure on examinations, appointments to better places, ete., which cause 
vacancies which must be filled at once. We now have three Normal School positions, several College 
and Academy positions, a large number of Principalships and Superintendencies, and about 200 
places in the Primary and Grammar grades at good salaries. ‘Teachers not yet located should write 
Our Agency has filled two thirds of the best places vacant this year, west of New York 


at once. 
State. Send at once for circulars. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 Srare Srreet, CHicaco, 


(OpposirE PALMER Howse). 


326 
EST TEACHERS, 
prom ay provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 


Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually mederate. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 
The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 

and has spent over twenty-five years in school work, 
ProF. GEo. W. TWItMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 

Honesdale, Pa.: * From personal knowledge I can 

most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 

tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 


or new positions.” 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


zi AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and For Teachers’ Agency, 
HIGH SCHOOLS, 


: Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 
W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


' 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y- 
FOR REGISTRATION. 


N 0) BEST FACILITIES, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 

petent Teachers with Positions. | 

OVER 50 VACANCIES PER WEEK 


received since April 1st; great variety; many of the 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
dll til AND UNIVERSITIES. 
HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


E. M. COYRIERE, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


between 4th Ave. and Broadway, 
AND SCHOOL ) & co., 
FOR SALE. 


SUPPLIES. 
Doy 
TEACHERS ? 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
&2,000 to $50,000. 


want SCHOOLS P 
Southern School Agency. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


BOTH LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 
TEACHERS OF 
ALL BRANCHES, 
PRIVATE, PUBLIC, 


New 


1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
| eow 


Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. WOOLWINE, Prop’r, 

26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

A ' ” 

WO" teachers’ Bureau "Gg, OW 1S Dusiness 
[Both Sexes.] Lively inthis Off N 
sly 3e. ts twelve years 
3overnesses, Mu-| mm this ice. ever, In} 
ste Families, aud history, has Tuk New ENGLAND BUREAU OF 

Churehes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy-| EDUCATION registered so many teachers, or se- 

ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, cured for its members so many thousands of dollars 

in salaries, in the some time, as during the first 


329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

* ei - eight working days of August ; and for a full 
month longer the demand for teachers for the en- 
suing year will not be less. Now is the time to 
register. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

OrcurTT, LL.D. :—It gives me much pleas- 
ure to recommend your ageney n the highest terms. 
I have recently been elected Principal of ** Arms 
Academy ” out of more than fifty applicants, and am 
happy to state that I secured the position through 
you. FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 

Shelburn Falls, Mass., Aug. 9, 1887. 


WANTED, 
In a Business College in the West, a man to teach 
Bookkeeping, Business Arithmetic, and Penmanship ; 
and the man who will purchase a one-third interest 
in the business, will find excellent encouragement. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St, Boston. 


CATARRH HAY FEVER 


of the nostrils, tear-ducts 


and throat affecting the A Boarding and Day School 
lungs. An acrid mucus| FOR BOYS, within ten miles of Boston. The outfit 
is secreted, the discharge | complete, the school in a flourishing condition, and 
is accompanied with a| the property FOR 
burning sensation. There | given immediately. Terms easy. pply to 

are severe spasms of limmAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
sneezing, frequent at- N. E. Bureau of Education, 
tacks of headache,watery 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


and inflamed eyes. 
WANTED 
CREAM BALM In an Industrial School for man and wife,— 
HAY =- FEVE R A Positive Cure. 


the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 


HIRAM ORCUTT; Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


A good position for those adapted to the work. 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Drapeiats i by mail, registered, 


Apply to 
60 cts. ELY BROTHE 235 Greenwich St., N. Y¥. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Appletons’ Instructive Reading Books. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. By JAMES JOHONNOT. 
- THE SERIES. 
Boox IL.—GRANDFATHER'S STORIES. For Little Folks. 

“ IL—STORIES OF HEROIC DEEDS. For Boys and Girls. (Ready.) Intro. price, 30 ets. 
I.—STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Part II.—STORIES OF OTHER LANDS. 
TV.—Part L—STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

Part I.—TEN GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. (Ready.) Intro. price, 54 ets. 
« V,—HOW NATIONS GROW AND DECAY. 

Send for full descriptive circulars, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


A Series of Books narrating the History of Greece and Rome, and of their Relations to other Coun- 

tries at Successive Epochs. Edited by G. W. Cox and CHARLES SANKEY. 11 vols., 16mo, with 

41 Maps and Plans. Sold separately. Price per vol., $1.00. The Set, Roxburgh style, gilt top, 

in box, $11.00. TROY---ITS LEGEND, HISTORY, AND 

ROME AND CARTHAGE. LITERATURE. By 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
By R. Bosworth Smith. THE GREEKS AND PERSIANS. 


THE GRACCHI, MARIUS AND SULLA. By G. W. Cox. 
By A. H. Beesly. TME ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. By G. W. Cox. 
By Charles Merivale. THE SPARTAN AND THEBAN &SU- 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. PREMACIES. By Charles Sankey. 
By W. Wolfe Capes. THE UMACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 


AGE OF THE ANTONINES. By A. M. Curteis. 
By W. Wolfe Capes. EARLY BOME. By W. Ihne. 


*.* These Books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


equal to 


ceeds to train his pupils thorou 
and makes correct ‘“‘spellers” o 
observe his instructions. or 
lamination 20 cts. Watson's “Graphic Speller”’ is a 
gem! Price, 20 ( =e on 
and Youth’s Speller (35 ets.) are both pripte - : 

irely ori amiliartz ith | A neat little book for the pocket. It contains man 

the ty pe, hundreds .of words, their definitious and pronunei- 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Watson’s Spellers. 


By J. MADISON WATSON, 
Author of the Jndependent Series of Readers. 


'F YOU ARE OUT OF TOWN 


ENJOYING YOUR VACATION, 


You will not care to read long-winded advertisements 


and it 
There is many @ speller in the market, & or to bother your mind with anything that is not an 


might be hard to say which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in , 


ctual necessity at the present time. Therefore, we 
riefly mention only a few choice publications, which 


ayi completeness and scientific arrange- ! 
saying that, for eet : B you can examine when the hot weather is over. 


ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 


WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 

Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the ‘ 
all who faithful 
176 pages. Price for ex- 


Watson's Child’s Speller (18 cts.) 


Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


A. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


Selections from the W ritings of Geo. Bancroft. 3d 
Student’s Readers, in parts of 32 pages each. First 


Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages - 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” P 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 


Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 


Reader, 


Second and Third Readers, per doz., ‘ 64 


each, per copy, 


ation. 


Construction, Tuning, and Care of the Piano, 


>’ cts. 


‘corner-stone ” of education, and he pro-| 4 useful book, by E. Q. NORTON, a practical man. 
ply and Thithtully Learn how to tune your own piano. 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms, 


15 ots. 


Vocal Guitar Album, .. . $1.00. 


Selected Songs with Guitar accompaniment. 


Selected Gems and Modern Themes, $1.50. 


(Organ Music.) A choice collection, suitable for 


ipe or Reed Organ. 


We have several new books in press, which will in- 


terest teachers and musical people generally. Due 
announcement later in the season. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Address. GEO. SHERWOOD & 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SUPLEE’S 


A. WwW. 


Faber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldest and the Beot 
OF all Pencils. 


The New A. W. F. ‘‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supplice of Unequaled Quality. 


ALL STATIONGRS KGEP 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples sent to 


ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By 0. A. WHIT, 


Author of White's Classical Literature,”’ ete. 

Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 

The Student's Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or wno, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likely to enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent 
»0st free for examination, with a view to introduction 
n school or college, for 75 cents, 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 

LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 

CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S PusBuica- | 


TIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your ‘Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 


(Postal-cards not noticed.) 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date, and condition. 


EBERHARD FABER, 
EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest | 545---547 Pearl Street, NEW VORK, 


line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 


ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . 
BLANK-BooK. 


Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘ George 
OF Eliot’s Essays”; ete., ete. 
DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 
USING ONLY ONE 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
? NEW YORK, 
Th i 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., SMITH, 
THOMPSON'S PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
TEACHER'S EXAMINER, DELS. and 


i2mo, cloth, - 75 cents, 
BOOK OF ACCOUNTS. 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
42 cts. | Reeds Word Lessons. 
CowPeE RTHWA IT & Co. (51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
DRAWING Mo 
New Edition BBIALS. 


The Business-Standard System 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 
LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. | 
50 Pages. . . 8 crs, | Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
ELENA, PA- THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
ARTISTS MA 


For teachers to review their| Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
studies and prepare for exam. Sy MANUFACTURERS OF 
inations. iirteen branche 
of questions and answers. 200 PRANC Ss DRAWING MODELS 
pages. 75,000, sold. AL8so To which special attention is called. 
enn These MODELS have been specially designed for 
Fy r C the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
aminers ompanion. and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
Just out. Contains 13 Stud | 224 Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
ies not included in the Exam | 4re made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
INER 200 pages of questions| beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
and answers. These books} prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
— — guide the teacher| of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
dificult ex | the correct teaching of Form and Drawin in 
ailed to any ad. 8 e@, and es ial 8 every 
dress, postpaid, at each. at the outset. 
é or catalogue and particulars, address 


Send for circulars. Address 
ALBERT H. THOMPSON, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
64 Metropolitan Block, | Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 


icago, Ill. ABASH AVENUE. 


With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 


originally in Lectures, was but poorly adapted 
for use as a textbook. The editor has re. deplored 
this, in common with other teachers ; henc 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo0, cloth, 400 
pages. Net price, $1.00. 

Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cents. 


TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. 
T. D. SuUPLEE. Trench “On the Study of Words, 


ence the 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


possible in the Common School. 


application. 


F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Biqenemtney Science 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


DAINTY SONGS.) 


By J. R. MURRAY. j School & Home. 3scts. by mail. 
’ Contains full instructions and a 
RYAN S OCARINA quantity of good music for this Pop. 
*) ular instrument. zscts. by mail 

MUSICAL COPY BOOK. A valuable aid to Teacher and 
Pupil in Public or Private In- 


By J. R. MURRAY. ) struction. Price 75cts. by mail. 


A new and beautiful Can 
PILLAR of FIRE tata by these popular 
§\ writers. Of the same sco 


and difficulty as “Under t 


By Root & Butterworth, Palms.” 30cts. by mail. 


A stringed instrument which 
any one can play. Automatic 
chords. A book of instruction 
and music given with each in- 
strument. Price, $3.00 by ex- 


press, charges not prepaid. Descriptive circular 
mailed free on application. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogues of Sheet Music and 
Music Books, Free of charge. Musical Instru- 
ments of all kinds in endless variety. 


Address 


The JOHN CHURCH Co., 
Cincinnati. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


s Normal Mathematical Course. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


, Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
42 Bleecker St., Johnson’s Integral Calculus. . . . “ 1.50 
THOS. NELSON & $0 y NEW YORK, . Curve Tracing. . . . . 12mo“ 1.00 
Publish Valuable Books by W.¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. | Merriman’s Geodesy, . . . . . 12mo,“ 1.50 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. Least Squares. . . .8vo, “ 2.00 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry. “ 1.25 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, — Bice and Jehnecn’s 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, Ccl., 1. . a 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
Send for catalogues. tf Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
Trigonometry... . . . . 12mo,“ 1,00 


Published and for sale by 
WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Cataiogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Se =) Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersileeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


NOW READY. 


The House I Live In. 


An Elementary Physiology for children. With special reference to the nature 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects upon the human system. 
12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with engravings and full-page col- 


ored plates. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 


Eclectic German Fifth Reader. 


Complete Classical Reader for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of 


German authors, and thirteen portraits 


; essays on German and German-Ameri- 


can literature; and other valuable features. Cloth, 325 pp. 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ©- 


c. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps. 


Send for Circular. 
A. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, - OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 

and Skins, 
Mounted 

Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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Cou. Francis W. PARKER is a thorough believer in 


Journal ot Kdueation. nature study as a foundation for all kinds of school work. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Epiror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance 


Ir is now thought that little children should use a lead 
pencil no thicker than a slate pencil. 

DissEcTION projection maps are the latest home-made 
production of the Cook County Normal. 

More and more the best teachers are putting pen rather 
than pencil into the hand of the pupil a few weeks after 
school begins. 

Tue best teachers utilize poetry memorizing and reciting 
as an occasion to secure the highest spirit and perfection 
of expression. 


We have seen the regular daily program upon the | 
blackboard made highly attractive by the use of colored 
crayon for designing a frame of oak with flowers woven 
about it. 


WE have found one school superintendent with so much 
business in him that he secures manilla paper,—note size, 
—ruled on both sides, good for pencil or pen, sixteen 
sheets for a cent, for school use. 


Sree THE DICTIONARY. 


Parker's schoolrooms, directing the child to the book that 
this school teaches him to use freely. 


One “Englewood idea” is for each teacher to make, 
‘out and record in a book a plan of her work in each 
subject for several days ahead, with notes and suggestions 
as to how she is to do it. After each recitation she adds | 
such comments as will make the book a perfect record of | 
what she has done. 


Hon. Grorce A. MARDEN told a good story at the 
Schoolmasters’ Club in Boston, concerning his own teach- 
ing experience. While teaching upon Cape Cod, fired | 
with all the ardor of a Dartmouth sophomore, he remarked 
one day that he wished they would think, wished the, 
words think and why were written all over the walls of ; 
the schoolroom, and the next morning they were there 
with more emphasis than beauty. 


Rapipity in map drawing is the fashionable thing just | 
now. In Cleveland we have seen admirable maps of the 
British Isles placed upon tde blackboard in four minutes, 
by an entire class. This seems, upon the surface, to be a 
great improvement upon the old time plan of occupying | 
one or more recitations in doing it. We have seen three 
times as much time wasted in making wave lines to indi- 
cate the sea as is now taken to make an entire map. 


Tue Baltimore school buildings which we have visited 
have an arrangement that is unique, so far as we have 
observed. With nine rooms on a floor, and glass partitions 
above the wainscoting, there are four hundred and fifty 
pupils where the principal can see if there is any disturb- 
ance, can see also what is being done in each room, can 
know of idleness and mischievousness. The glass is not 
low enough for the pupils seated to see those of any other 
room and standing they cannot see those who are seated 
in other rooms. There is said to be no complaint of ‘noise 
or confusion resulting from this arrangement. 


We saw a class of primary school pupils painting in colors 
twigs and buds., The pupils had to “mix” their paints 
for the special color desired, and it was really surprising 
how accurately they observed ; how correctly they made 
the hue, shade, or tint desired ; how skillfully they painted 
the twig. 

The young ladies in the Normal School are taught to 
do this with great rapidity and accuracy. We saw the 
class do work that we would hardly have believed possible, 
when allowed but a few minutes for observation, paint mix- 
ing, and painting. The class, as a whole, had seventeen 
varieties, and they were expected to be able to recite upon 
the twig painted, stating its peculiarities and the signifi- 
cance of special arrangement and development. 


COMPOSITION WRITING. * 


BY HARLAN H. BALLARD. 


It is best as a rule to give the pupil a subject. Such 
subjects should be assigned as will require independent 
work. The assignment of simple historical themes, such 
as “ Gustavus Adolphus,” or “The Battle of Waterloo,” 
compels immediate resort to books. On the other hand, 
if the writer is required to visit a paper-mill, and then 
write a careful account of the process of paper-making as 
there observed, temptation to plagiarism is removed. 
When reference to books is desired, for the sake of having 
the pupil obtain certain information, as in a class study- 
ing English Literature, the subject should be made so 
broad, and yet so definite, that original work must be 
done. Thus the topic, “ James of Scotland in History and 
Poetry,” requires the reading of more than one book, and 
also the independent acts of comparison and judgment. 


In connection with all subjects of this character, the wise 


teacher will give a number of references to volume and 
page, knowing the extreme difficulty most young persons 
experience in readily finding precisely what they wish, in 
a large work such as Hume’s England. Other subjects 
of related character are Joan of Are from English, 
French, and German standpoints ; Richard I. in History 
and Romance; The Grecian Home ; Children and Flow- 
ers in Poetry; What Milton owes to Virgil and Dante ; 
Dickens and Thackeray. 

Another class of subjects is adapted to develop origin- 
ality, by appealing to the imagination. What I would do 
with a thousand dollars ; The United States in the year 
2000; What would happen if iron should melt as easily 
as ice; How a boy can make home attractive; My idea 
of Heaven; The autobiography of a gold dollar; An 
ideal schoolhouse ; are examples. 

Among the topics most easily handled is simple descrip- 
tion. An apple; A piece of chalk; A dinner-plate; A 


‘butterfly ; A daisy. 


In compositions ‘of this sort the chief attention should 
be paid to logical arrangement. 

It is a general principle that when the teacher desires 
the pupil's attention devoted to one thing, all other things 
should be kept out of the way as far as possible. If, 
therefore, the immediate design is to secure neat mechan- 
ical execution, the thoughts and expression may be fur- 
nished. That is, let the pupil simply copy a composition. 
If the design is to secure clear thinking, give the pupil 
opportunity for accurate observation, and then let him 
make his first draft unhampered by thoughts of spell- 


* [We feel that we cannot do teachers a greater benefit than re- 
mind them in this connection that Mr. Ballard has embodied the 
results of his long experience in teaching composition, in a series of 
‘Composition Cards,’’ in five packets, treating of the various 
styles of composition, developing no less than one hundred typical 
themes; and giving more than five hundred new and carefully se- 
lected subjects. —ED. 


ing, punctuation, or margins. If the design is to secure 
grammatical expression, furnish the substance of the 
naked thought and require it to be properly clothed. To 
this end poems may be paraphrased to prose. In my 
judgment, there is no doubt thatthe main thing is to se- 
cure activity and accuracy of thought. The straight path 
to this is patient and carefully-directed observation. Let 
a boy rear a butterfly from the egg, through the various 
stages of caterpillar growth and chrysalis metamorphosis, 
making daily notes of what he sees, and I will warrant 
him able to write an original composition on “ Insect 
transformation.” 


HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOMETRY? 


BY LIZZIE H. AVERY. 


The days of memorized demonstrations are past, and 
probably no one now attempts to teach geometry, 
without at least a pretence of requiring original work. 
But even original work, so-called, may be but a glittering 
delusion. Pupils, with the help of others, may “ pass,” 
may drift over the sea of problems into the safe harbor 
of a final per cent. without much real thought. But their 
study of geometry has been a failure; for the pupil who, 
at the end of his course in this branch cannot think more 
steadily, more clearly, and more to the point than when 
he began has utterly failed of the benefit he ought to 
receive. 

It seems to me that the question which a teacher of 
geometry ought to ponder most deeply, is, How can I 
teach this study so as best to develop thought-power in 
my pupils? How ean I teach so that they shall find posi- 
tive delight in thinking out difficult problems for them- 
selves? When they delight in hard thinking for its own 
sake, they are ready for hard thinking when they face the 
stern realities of life. That is practical education. 

I offer the following suggestions, which I have found 
helpful in my own work. Begin with the very first reci- 
tation to develop close and careful thought. Every defi- 
nition, every statement should be subjected to close scru- 
tiny. Is this word necessary? Can this principle be 
stated in any other way? What is the practical value of 
this? It pays sometimes to “sell” the class, as one of 
my pupils terms it. Suppose, for instance, they have been 
studying triangles. ‘Tell them to construct a triangle with 
the sides 17, 10, and 6. Very likely they will attempt it 
at once. Next time they will stop to think. This may 
seem simple to the verge of absurdity, but it sets them to 
thinking. In this, and other ways, contrive to have a 
good laugh over the dry (?) subject of geometry. After 
a few textbook demonstrations have been studied they are 
ready for original work. I long ago became dissatisfied 
with the plan of assigning this for the daily lessons. The 
result is too apt to be, that only the brightest pupils do 
the work ; and I consider this part of the work largely a 
failure, unless every pupil does considerable of it. Some- 
times they will fail utterly, if they must have a certain 
proposition for to-morrow, but if they can “put it to 
soak ”’ in their minds for a few days, the difficulties will 
melt away. It is best, therefore, to let each pupil study 
out his own proof, and then write it out, or recite it to the 
teacher. 

These demonstrations must be carefully and kindly 
criticised. Let no statement, not previously proved, pass 
unchallenged. It may be true,. but it must be proved. 
Sometimes a very imperfect proof has positive merits. 
By careful questioning lead the pupil to see the weak 
points, and encourage him to new and more successful 
efforts. In this way develop the individuality of the 
pupil. Finally the teacher should be both enthusiastic 
and sympathetic. For myself, I find it helpful to work 
out occasionally new propositions, and frankly to say to 
my classes: I understand your difficulties ; I worked a 


long time on a problem before getting a satisfactory solu- 


_ | 
| 
| 
This is what may be seen upon the blackboards in Colonel eee 
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tion. They will work better if they feel that the teacher 
is not a far-off mathematical abstraction but a friend and 


fellow-worker. 


THE DELSARTE GYMNASTICS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


We have talked of the broad meaning of the term 
“ Education,” — the harmonious development of all the 
powers of the child, intellectual, moral, and physical, 
and have agreed that this full development is necessary to 
complete living. But have we not as teachers tacitly con- 
sented to attempt the training of the first two, leaving the 


It will do away with the narrow chests, stooping shoulders, 
and awkward movements too common in our schoolrooms, 
and at the same time teach the children how their bodies 
may express, rather than stifle, the soul within them. 
And with such training the mind and soul will grow in 
harmony with their dwelling-place. 


MAP DRAWING. 


BY L, DE SENANCOUR, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


I. Construction Lines. 


Vermont and New Hampshire. 


physical culture largely to happen as it will? Have we 
realized that the growing intellect, the developing moral 
and spiritual natures need for a home a body recognized 
and cared for as the temple of God? Has the physical 
training in our schools taught our children to feel this truth ? 


These questions have been clamoring for an answer in 
my thought since a Friday, not long past, when I had 
the pleasure of witnessing some of the work done by Dr. 
Mary V. Lee, who has had charge of the classes in 
Physical Culture in the Oswego Normal and Training 
School. I was present at one of the class exercises in the 
large, well-fitted gymnasium in the Normal School Build- 
ing. The sixty young ladies and gentlemen had had forty 
or fifty lessons during the school year. 

When I entered the room the class were seated. 
“You may go as you choose to your places on the floor,” 
said Dr. Lee. 

Singly and by twos, from the four sides of the room 
they came, some walking, some running, some skipping, 
others in polka step; all easily, with no sign of hurry, 
awkwardness, or confusion, though the usual gymnastic 
signal of ‘One, two, three, begin,” was wanting. In 
their places they followed their teacher through a long 
series of varied movements, gentle, rhythmic, graceful, 
in harmony with the soft music that accompanied them. 
Every muscle was stretched and relaxed, yet every move- 
ment was easy and natural; every motion showed a gen- 
tleness and grace that told of well-trained strength. 
They ran, they walked, they went to their seats in the 
“hippity hop” fashion that children love. They passed 
before Dr. Lee in line and gave her easy, courteous greet- 
ing. They made gestures of giving, receiving, throwing 
away ; of fear and of gladness ; of welcome and repul- 
sion ; and these needed no interpreter. In all was plainly 
seen the fact that somehow their physical selves had been 
so trained that they rendered willing obedience to the 
power dwelling within. They had learned to give expres- 
sion to the higher nature, to do its bidding. 

“But how?” I asked. 

“ By having every movement taught in harmony with) 
law; by having graceful, rhythmie movements repeated 
before the pupils till they see the grace; by having these 
imitated till they feel the grace ; by arousing noble feel- 
ing and then giving its natural gesture expression; by 
awakening noble feeling and calling for its expression, re- 
joicing if a dozen different gestures are given, each true 
to the sentiment ; by shaking the stiff and awkward out of 


1. Draw a line to represent the 45th parallel of north latitude. 2. 
Lay off a portion of this line to represent the northern boundary of 
Vermont, plus the width of the northern part of New Hampshire. 
3. Bisect this line, and one division will be the unit of measure for 
the rest of the map. It represents the width of the rectangle of 
Massachusetts, 50 miles. 4. From the end of the northern boun- 
dary of Vermont draw a line that will pass through the western 
part of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. This line rep- 
resents the 73d meridian. 5. Lay off the length of Vermont on 
this line (34 times the measure). 6. Complete a rectangle, which 
is the general shape of Vermont and New Hampshire. 7. Placea 
point for the head of Lake Champlain ('g measure opposite the 
second point from the north, on the 73d meridian), 8. Extend the 
southern boundary of Vermont to the west (14 measure). 9, Ex- 
tend the eastern boundary of New Hampsbire to the north (14 
measure. 

Maine. 

1. Lay off the width of Maine on the 45th parallel (4 times the 

measure). 2. Connect with the southern angle of New Hampshire. 


‘ 
Is not such physical training what our schools need : 


= 


V. Islands. 
1. North of Cape Cod. 
2. South of Cape Cod. 
Locate and describe principal islands. 
VL. Characteristics of states, manufactures, ete. 


VII. Capitals, largest cities, ete. 


METHOD OF MAP DRAWING FOR THE NEW 
STATES, 


ENGLAN 


Ihave arranged this simple method of map drawing for New 
England, and find it practicable, having tested it with a class ayer- 
aging twelve years of age. The pupils conduct the lessons them- 


3. From the middle of the 45th parallel in Maine raise a line equal! selyes, in the following manner: Having learned the topies in the 
to the longest line of New Hampshire. 4. Connect with the 45th! order given, they dictate in turn while drawing in concert, correct- 
parallel where New Hampshire is separated from Vermont (14 ' ing each other when a mistake is made. When a pupil has finished 
measure from the eastern boundary of New Hampshire). 5. Bi-/ his recitation, others have the privilege of adding whatever they 


sect this line. 6. Draw the eastern boundary line of Maine. (An 
indefinite line opposite the centre of the most eastern division of the 
45th parallel in Maine. ) 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

1, Complete a rectangle, which isthe general shape of Massachu- 
setts, (1 measure on the 73d meridian south from Vermont repre- 
sents the width of the western part of Massachusetts, — 50 miles). 
2. Extend the southern boundary of Massachusetts to the west (4 
measure). 3. Place a point for Cape Ann, ($ measure east of 
the northeastern angle of Massachusetts). 4. Place a point for 
Boston Harbor. (Bisect the eastern side of the rectangle.) 5. 
Place a point for Cape Cod, (1 measure east of the southeastern 
angle of Massachusetts). 6. Place a point for the southeastern 
part of Rhode Island, (34 measure south of the southern angle of 
Massachusetts). 7. Place a point for the southwestern corner of 
Connecticut. (Place point on the 73d meridian, 14 measures below 
Massachusetts, and a point 1 measure west of it, which will be the 
one required. ) 

Partly erase for drawing map. 


II. Outline of States. 


Vermont and New Hampshire. 

1, Draw Lake Champlain and describe it. 2. Draw the Riche- 
lieu River and describe it. 3. Complete the western boundary 
of Vermont. 4. Draw the boundary line between Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. 5. Draw a line representing 
eighteen miles of sea-coast for New Hampshire. 6. Draw the 
Salmon Falls River, and describe it. 7. Complete the eastern 
boundary of New Hampshire. 8. Draw the northern boundary of 
New Hampshire, to the 45th parallel. 9. Draw the 45th parallel 
and describe it. 


Maine. 
1, Draw the northwestern boundary of Maine, which partly sep- 


the body and substituting the easy and attractive; by 
making the body and soul free.” 
** But how will you do all this?” I pursued. 


arates it from Canada. 2. Draw the St. John River, which 
forms the northern boundary of Maine, ete. 3. Draw the north- 


may have learned that has been omitted. In this way a very spir- 
ited recitation is carried on, that consumes less time than the old 
method of questions and answers, and more enthusiasm is awak- 
ened in the study of geography, as well as a more accurate knowl- 
edge of it gained. 


THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL RULES IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.* 
BY FRANK KARBAUM. 

Up to the sixteenth century the Roman Notation was used in 
European countries almost exclusively. Then a change took place 
in Germany. The man that brought about this change was Adam 
Risen. 

Adam Risen, generally called Risen von Staffelstein, on the sup- 
position that he was born at Staffelstein, was born at Zwoenitz, 
Saxony. This place being in a mining district, his first vocation 
was that of a miner. Afterward, however, he took to mathematics, 
in the history of which his name has found a most honorable place. 
For it was he that introduced the Arabic Notation, as we have it 
to-day, based on the two principles that : 

1. Ten units of any order in a number make one unit of the next 
higher order; and that, 

2. When any order of units in a number is vacant, the place is 
filled with a cipher. 

This alone would suffice to secure Risen a place in history; but 
he has done considerably more. He has written books on mathe- 
‘matics which were quite a means of diffusing mathematical knowl- 
' edge. Among these, the one Risen published in the year 1525 at 
‘Erfurt, Germany, is of most interest to teachers, as it contains in- 
structions pertaining to the teaching and learning of the four fund- 
amental rules of arithmetic, by which he tries to do away with an 


eastern boundary of Maine, which separates it from New Bruns-! ‘old way”’ of teaching these operations, and which are so original 


“T cannot tell you in five minutes. Come to my sum- wick. 4, Complete the eastern boundary of Maine to the Atlantic | and unique, that they are well worth the time devoted to their 


mer classes and I will show you.” 

“But is it possible for this teaching to be given in 
publie schools ?” I asked. 
And I did see. 


The primary classes from the Training School, direeted 


shall see,’ was the 


reply. 


by a pupil of Dr. Lee’s, showed me that this system proves 
as great a success with the children as with the older pu- 
pils. They walked with ease and grace. They were 
proud of their growing chests and obedient muscles. 
They gathered for Dr. Lee imaginary flowers, growing on 
the gymnasium floor, with such truthfulness that the room 
seemed a real wood, and they among the flowers and 
ferns. Then with glad, graceful gestures of giving, and 
faces that spoke their feeling, they brought them to her. 
They held up their hands to catch imaginary apples which 
she tossed them ; and they caught them, too. They lived 
the thing they acted, and their souls shone through their 


coast. 5. Draw Passamaquoddy Bay, Machias Bay, Frenchman’s 
Bay, Penobscot Bay, mouth of Kennebec River, Casco Bay to coast 
of New Hampshire. 

Massachusetis, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

1. Passing the coast of New Hampshire draw Cape Ann, mouth 
of Merrimac River, Massachusetts Bay, Boston Harbor, Cape Cod 
Bay, Buzzard’s Bay, Narragansett Bay, southern coast of Rhode 
Island, mouth of Connecticut River, mouth of Housatonic River, to 
southwestern corner of Connecticut, and continue the coast-line of 
Long Island Sound westward. 2. Complete the western boundary 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 3. Draw the boundary between 
Connecticit, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 4. Draw the 
boundary between Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


III. Surface. 
1, Extreme southeastern part. 
2. North and west. 
Locate and describe principal mountains. 
IV. Drainage. 
1, Rivers belonging to St. Lawrence System. 


2. " Atlantie 


faces and spoke in every attitude. 


Locate and describe principal rivers and lakes. 


study. 

Before explaining his ‘‘method’’ let me state that Risen dis- 
tinguished not four but six fundamental rules of arithmetic. 
Besides addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division he has 
what he terms ‘mediation and duplication,” the former of these 
meaning multiplication by 2, the latter division by 2. 

The following is what might be called ‘‘ Risen’s method "’ : 

Risen uses lines and spaces in teaching the four fundamental 
rules, partly as a means of demonstration, partly as an aid to the 
memory and partly as a means of performing the operations. 

Regarding the merits of his “‘ method”’ he says: ‘‘ I have found 
in my practice as a teacher that pupils taught by this method 
| acquire skill in working with numbers far superior to that gained by 
pupils taught in the old way.’’ (The old way he refers to here is the 
;one in use now, which, however, was, at the time, taught in that 
| purely mechanical way that is best characterized by the following 
little anecdote: A teacher who asked one of his pupils: Why did 
you do it this way? received this reply: Because it gives the 
answer ! ) 

As to the use of tf lines and spaces Risen explains: “ The first 
and lowest line means units; the one above it, tens: the next, hun- 
dreds ; the next, thousands, ete. ; the one above always having te? 
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times the value of the one directly below. And every space equals 


one half the value of the liue directly above that space.”’ Thus: 


ete. 
1000000 
500000 
100000 
50000 
10000 
5000 
1000 
500 


Fives. 
Unite. 

Instead of slate and pencil, the pupil required what was called a 
eountivg-board and a number of counting-pennies or buttons. 

After finishing numeration the pupil had to learn that a button 
or penny on the lowest line stands for one; in the lowest space, for 
5; on the second line, for 10; in the second space, for 5(); on the 
third line, for 100; in the third space, for 500; on the fourth line, 
for 1000; in the fourth space, for 5000; ete. 

Then practice in representing numbers on the ceunting-board set 
in, and finally the four rules were taught. 

The rule Risen gives for addition is: ‘‘And note, that when on any 
line you get five buttons, pick them up and put one in the next 
space above ; but when in any space you get two buttons, pick them 
up and put one on the next line above.”’ 

Fig. 2 illustrates an example in addition: 


Example : What is the sum of 761 4+- 8135 + 408 ? 


FIGURE 1, 
ILL, IV. 


| 


* 761 +8135 + 408 — 9304 
*These numbers, expressed in figures, were not op the counting- 
board. Pupils knew nothing of figures at that stage of school life. 

Explanation: The parts were reduced to counting-buttons and 
arranged in columns, so that no line contained more than four and 
no space more than one. (See Fig. I., II., III.) Then the child 
found how many units there were by counting them. In this case 
3 in IIL., 1 in I. =4, to be put down on first line of IV. Nert, 
5's. lin III., lin II. 5’s=110 To be put down on 10's 
line of IV. 10°s. 1 in IV., 3 in IL., 1 in I. =5 10's — 1 50. 
Take of the 110 and put 1 in 50's space of LV. 50’s. lin IV., 
1 in I. 2 50's. =1100. To be put down in IV. 100’s. | 
in IV.,4in IIL, 1 in IL, 2in I. =8 100's = 1 500 (to be put 
in 500’s space of [V.) and 3 1008 (to be put in 100’s line of LV). 
500’s. 1 in IV., 1 in I. = 2 500's=11000. To be put on 
1000's line in IV. 1,000’s. 1 in 3 in II. = 4 1,000's. 
To be put on 1000's line in IV. 4,000’s, 1 in IL. = 1 5,000. 
Put down in LV. 

It is yet to be mentioned that the pennies or buttons were picked 
up as they were counted. 

From the preceding it will be readily seen how subtraction was 
done. Risen’s rule is: 

** Put the number from which you mean to subtract on the 
board, and the other number some distance from it. If you can- 
not subtract, reduce one, the upper buttons, to lower terms. If it 
is on a line, take it up and put one in the next space below and 
five on the next line below. (One on a line = two in the space 
below; reducing one of these still further==5 on the next line 
below.) But if it is in a space, pick it up and put five on the next 
lower line. And note, if it should happen that you are to subtract 
quarts and pints where you have none, you reduce gallons to quarts, 
and in the same way quarts to pints, and then take away what is to 
be subtracted.’’ 

(Risen does not name gallons, quarts, and pints, but /loren, 
groschen, and pfenning, which means money used in those days. In 
giving the rule in English, I have chosen the terms gallons, quarts, 
and pints, that American readers might the better understand the 
rule.) 

After the rule Risen gives an example : 

‘© Some one owes me 396 floren, 8 groschen, and 7 pfenning; has 
279 floren, 16 groschen, and 9 pfenning. How much is due to me 
yet?” 

Fig. 2 shows the solution of a similar example. 

396 gallons, 3 quarts, 1 pint, less 279 gallons, 2 quarts. 


FIGuRE 2. 

eee | ‘100 
e | 50. 
10 
° | 5 
eee 

396 gallons. 3 quarts. 1 pint. 


I, = minuend, II. = subtrahend, III. = remainder. 
Solution. — Pints: 0 pt. from 1 pt. = 1 pt. 
Quarts: 2 qt. from 3 qt. = 1 qt. 
Gallons: 4 1's from 1 lecan’t be taken. Reduce a /ive 
in the minuend. Gives 61's. Four1l's from 6 1's = 2 1's. 

The 5 in the minuend was reduced. ‘To get 5’s, reduce a 10 
=25s. Less 15=—1 5. 

*One 10 was reduced, leaves 3 108. 

One 50 from 1 50=0 50. 

2 100’s from 3 100's=1 100's. 

Remainder: 1100, 1 10, 1 5, and 2 1's =117, which is 
gallons. 

Risen also tells his pupils how to prove their work. He says: 
‘* If you would prove the correctness of your work, add the subtra- 
hend to the remainder. If the amount is equal to the minuend, 
your work is correct.’’ 

Fig. 3 illustrates multiplication : 


Less 210s =1 10. 


24 386. 


FIGURE 3. 


I. Il. III. IV. 
10000 
5000 e 
1000 ee e@ 
500 
50 
5 
1 eeee 
24 X 386 7720 + 1544 = 9264 


I. = multiplicand, Il. = product of 2X 10 X 386, III. = prod- 
uct of 4 X 386, IV. = sum of two products. 

Explanotton : A. 386 X 2 X 10. 
100’s. 2 X 300 = 600; times 10 = 6,000 = 1 5,000 + 1 1,000 


50’s. 2X 50=100; 10=1,000=— 11,000 
10’s. 2x 30= 60; 10=— 600=—1 100 
S’s.2X 10; 100= 1 100 
2X 122 2; 10 20=— 2 10s 


7,720 = 1 5,000, 2 1,000's 
| 500, 2 100's, 2 10's. 


B. 386 X 4. 

100’s. 4 X 300 = 1,200 =1 1000+ 2 100’s 
50’s. 4X 50= 200= 2 1C0's 
10’s. 4X 30= 120=1 100+2 10's 

as. 4X 5= 20 = 2 10's 
Is. 4X l= 4= 4 l’s 


1,544 = 1 1000, 1 500, 4 10's, 4 1's. 
C. 7,720 + 1,544 = 9,264 = 1 5,000, 4 1,000’s, 2100's, 
1 50,1 10, and 4 1's. 
Fig. 4 shows an example in division: 1,476 — 12. 


FIGURE 4. 


II. 
500 
50 e I. = dividend. 
10 @ @ II. =quotient. 
As in multiplication, 
5 oo the other part is 
1 not put down. 
1,476 + 12 == 123, 


Explanation: Reduce the 1 1,000 = 2 500's; not divis- 
ible by 12. 2 500’s = 10 100s, to which add 4 100's = 
14 100's; divided by 12 = 1 100, with a remainder 2 100’s. 
2100's =4 50's, to which add 1 50 =5 50's; not divis- 
ible by 12, hence 50's space remains vacant. 5 50's = 25 
10's, plus 2 10's = 27 10's, divided by 12 = 2 10's, with a re- 
mainder of 3 10's. 310’s reduced = 6 58, plus 15 = 7 5's; 
not divisible by 12. Reduced = 35 1's, plus 11 = 36 1’s, divided 
by 12 = 3 1's. 

Quotient: 1 100, 2 10's, 3 1's = 123. 

Considering the merits of Risen’s method, I think that though 
it is for the greater part purely mechanical, yet it must be conceded 
‘that the analyzing and synthetizing of the numbers, which were re- 
' quired of the pupils, afforded a valuable means of mental training, 
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279 gallons. 2 quarts. 
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117 gallons. 1 quart. pint. 
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with written numbers (which in Risen’s book follows the work be- 
fore described), teaching (1) Arabic Notation; (2) the four [six 
fundamental rules with numbers expressed by figures. 

Risen’s method was used till about the year 1700, when it was 
crowded out of the schools by a book published by Peschek, who 
was born 1676. 

Peschek’s is the doubtful honor of reviving, by means of his book, 
that ‘‘ go-as-you-are-started ’’’ way of teaching numbers which, for 
a number of years, was the on/y one used; which was almost the 
only one used even in Germany as late as 1800; and which is not 
quite obsolete yet. 

To illustrate Peschek’s ‘‘ go-as-you-are started ’’ way, I now give 
an extract from his book. 

** Example.—lf a man gets $25 on Monday and $35 on Tuesday ; 
how many dollars does he get both days ? 

Put it down like this : 25 


35 


60 dollars. 
Erplanation: Say: 5 and 5 are 10. Put down the 0 below the 
5, and keep the 1. Then say, The 1 that was kept and 3 and 2 
Put down below 3.”’ 


= 6, 


Happily, this dead weight of mechanism has been lifted off by 
Pestalozzi’s imperative ‘‘ Base a// your instruction on intuition!’’ 
For, ever since the time of Pestalozzi good methods for teaching 
Arithmetic have been issued in Germany, among which the one of 
Griibe, published 1842, has found its way to American teachers. 
And the last ten years especially have brought out most valuable 
handbooks for ** Teaching Arithmetic.’’ But, on studying all or 
more than one of them, one finds: 1. That ‘‘ many ways lead to 
Rome’’; and 2, That it is yet to be decided which is the best! 


PRIME NUMBERS. 


BY R. FLEMING, C, E., 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


In the days of the Ptolemies, the Greek mathematician Eratos- 
thenes invented a method of finding prime numbers, which after 
the lapse of centuries remains the only method known. It is ag 
follows: Commencing with 3, write the series of odd numbers 3, 
5, 7, 9, ete., to the proposed limit. Then cross out every third 
number from 3, every fifth number from 5, every seventh number 
from 7,and soon. The remaining numbers will be all the primes 
as far as the operation has been extended. The inventor cut out the 
numbers, and his sheet looked so like a sieve that it was called the 
** Sieve of Eratosthenes.’’ 

Followed to any extent this method becomes very tedious, and 
many attempts have been made to find some formula which shall 
contain prime numbers only, whatever value is given to the yaria- 
ble. It was thought the formula x? + 2x -+ 41 was such a one, but 
although it is true for the integral values of x from 0 to 39, it fails 
when x = 40. The formula 27? + 29, while true for x from 0 to 
28 fails when xr = 20. It has been demonstrated that no rational 
algebraic formula can represent prime numbers only, 

Much labor has also been given to find a rule to determine readily 
whether a proposed number is a prime or composite, but without 
success. 

The namber of primes less than 10,000 is 1230; less than 20,000, 
2263; less than 50,000, 5134: less than 100,000, 9592; less than 
460,000,333,861. 

Tables have been published containing the prime numbers to 
3,000,000. The largest number known to be a prime is 2,147,483,- 
647. 

Formerly the subject received more attention than at present. 
In old treatises and encyclopwdias several pages are often devoted 
to it. 

The properties of prime numbers are many and interesting. 
Only a few will be given here. 

Every prime number except 2 is of the form 4n--1, that is, 
divided by four will leave a remainder of 1 or 3. Those of the 
form 4 n-+ 1 are the sum of two integral squares. 

Every prime number greater than 3 is of the form 6 n + 1. 

If n bea prime number then the continued product of (1, 2, 3,- 
4, ete., n — 1) + 1, will be divisible by n. 

lf a number cannot be divided by a number less than the square 
root of itself, it is a prime number. 

Every number that is not divisible by a prime number is itself a 
prime number. 

Every even number is the sum of two prime numbers, and every 
odd number is the sum of three prime numbers. 


“4A SLIGHTED IDIOM.” 


BY REV. F. A. ADAMS, PH.D. 


It was not long ago that a writer of well-known scholarship said, 
‘“‘ The use of the superlative in the comparison of two objects is an 
English idiom of long standing and respectability ’’ ; and to that prop- 
osition he brought the support of an ample array of citations from 
authors of repute, from Chaucer to Tennyson, This was good as 
documentary proof; it gives us the fact; but it does not give us a 
test for criticism, nor rule for use in writing; it does not show that 
either usage may be right in one case, and wrong in another accord- 
ing to the demands of the related thought. The writer went on to 
say that in the comparison of two things the comparative is natur- 
ally called for as “ logical,’’ whereupon another writer rushed into 
print to declare that position “‘ illogical ’’ ; he denounces as ‘‘ stu- 


pidly false’’ the position that the essential distinetion of the com- 
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THE SECOND PROPOSITION. 


parative and superlative is that when two things are compared the 

comparative should be used, and offers us the two following as en- 
tirely equivalent expressions : Judas was a worse man than all the 
other apostles ; Judas was the worst man of all the apostles. I con- 
fess to being startled a little on seeing the apostles laid out for meas- 
urement on the scale of their badness; but letting that pass as sen- 
timental merely, and looking at the question, are the expressions 
entirely equal? I think the first is a little confused, and the sec- 
ond perfectly clear; and the critic himself seems unconsciously to 
think so too; for he immediately tells us what the first means. It 
means what the second means, but he does not tell us what the 
second means, and for the good reason that the second tells its 
meaning without an interpreter. 

The points touched by these two writers show that there is in 
this line no promise of solution; and as the question has some im- 
portance as a matter of English grammar and usage, I venture to 
effer a contribution to its explanation. We shall find no aid in 
grammars, or grammarians, so faras I know. Let us look for a 
solution, in each case, to the logic of the related thought. 

When many things are compared the superlative ends the com- 
parison, the comparative does not ; the superlative by ending the 
comparison leaves us free to pass on to the resultant action, what- 


BY GEO. W. HULL, A.M., PH.D. 


The following method is a very convenient form for teaching the 


Second Proposition : 


Let C equal the circumference of a circle and FR its radius; 


ever that may be; the comparative does not leave us free, but ean Gate B. 

leaves us still engaged in the unfinished work of comparison. Thus | If R=1, KC=r 

the superlative wins for itself an accompanying thought, namely 

the thought of the resulting act; this the comparative has no power} 7 ' therefore equal to the semi-circumference when the radius 
is one. 


to do, for there is no resulting act there, — it stays by the staff. 
The superlative calls to mind the resulting act; and conversely the 
thought of that act recalls the superlative form which leads to it. 
Now, with this fact clearly in mind, let us take a case where two 
things only are compared ; the comparative has its rights here un- 
less the superlative can put in astronger claim. Now just this 
may happen, when the resultant act is so exigent and near that the 
mind springs to it, touching the term of comparison only by its last 
form,—the superlative. Does this sound a little airy and fanciful ? 
Let us try it: A house is on fire at midnight; the inmates are 


Let BC be any chord, OA a radius perpendicular to it; then AB 
‘is the chord of half the are BC. 
In the triangle BOA, 

BA* = BO* + AO?—2A0 X OD 
Since the radius is 1, 

BA? =2— OD. 
In the triangle BOD, 

DO? = BO? — 

2D0=V4 —BC*. 


. 


driven to a high attic window, all other escape cut off, when one of a ee y 2—Vi-—Bo. 
them cries out to the gathering crowd, run for a ladder! there are 

two behind the shed; get the longest! No one could say longer Let BC = 8, and AB = s. 
here. ‘Of two evils take the least,’’ not the less; of course,for| Then s= y _ y 4—S*% (1) 


all your interest in the comparison passes over into the fact of the 
taking, which you cannot avoid. We are told that this phrase has 
been marked in the books for correction; if so, the worse for the, 
books and those who believe in them. 

Sometimes in a comparison of two we have both forms, — the 
comparative and the superlative, —and both right. Taking our 
Chaucer for an instance, we have, ‘‘ eldeste sonne,’’ ‘‘ younger 
sonne’’; ‘‘eldeste,’’ not elder, of course, for the term was 
freighted with the thought of rank, honors, and the headship of 
the house; “ younger,’’ quite right again, for the younger took 
nothing by the fact of his age, he remains where he was; you have 
nothing to do toa younger son but to let him alone. 

Wherever the comparison of two things has no reference to ulte- 


This is a perfectly general formula. If BC or S be the side of a 
hexagon it will = 1, and s will represent the side of a polygon of 


12 sides. 

$12 2— 3. 
Substituting this value in (1), 

= 


If this is repeated seven times, we will obtain 


$2.50 a 


with admirable spirit. 
dance of sensible and usable matter. 
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rior use, but is satisfied with a knowledge simply of the quality, 
the proper form is the comparative. The mechanical engineer, 
testing in his laboratory the comparative elasticity of hickory and 


ash, may sum up to his pupils the result by saying: We find that Which agrees with the true value of 7 to four decimal places. 
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Since only the semi-perimeter is required, 
384 X s768 = 3.14158464, 
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well, I take the ash; it is the most elastic. Of two good horses in 
the stable it may be proved after many trials that the bay is the 
faster horse; but when an exigency comes, and life may depend on 
speed, the order is, Take the bay horse,—he is the fastest. 

To cheapen our phraseology by trying to make the superlative | * No great teacher ever thinks of himself, but always of his 
serve all turns where two things are compared would be giving upa "4 
fairly won and long tried usage marking a discrimination in 
thought, and this would be to take a step backward towards bar- 
barism. 
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